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PLAN OF THE EXPERIMENT 

The present paper is one of several reports on a digestion and meta- 
bolism experiment conducted at the Illinois Agricultural Experiment 
Station upon eight 2-year-old steers.* This paper reports the nitrogen 
balance of each steer as determined for each week during a total period 
of 37 weeks. The experiment was divided into five experimental period.s. 
During the first period the ration consisted of clover hay and ground 
corn in equal amounts by weight; during the second, of one part of 
clover hay and three parts of ground com; during the third, of one part 
of clover hay and five parts of ground com; and during the fourth and 
fifth, of one part of clover hay, four parts of ground com, and one part 
of linseed oil meal, The last proportion was maintained to the end of 
the experiment. These changes are eomparable to the changes often 
made in the proportions of roughage and concentrates in ordinary feeding 
practice. The first experimental period was five weeks in length; the 
second, third, and fourth were each six weeks in length; and the, fifth 
was four weeks in length. The changes in the ration made from one 
test period to another were effected very gradually in transitional periods, 
one of which immediately folloived each experimental period. The first 
and third transitional periods were two weeks in length; the second and 
fourth were three weeks in length. Table f gives the e.xperimental 
periods and tire feeds given in each period. 
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Table I. — Ratios of hay, corn, and linseed meal in rations at different periods of 
the experiment 



To determine the effect of variations in the amount of feed consumed 
the eight steers were divided into four lots of two animals each, and each 
lot was given throughout the experiment an amount of feed different 
from that received by the other lots. The lots were as similar as possible 
in age, condition, and breeding. One lot was given just enough feed to 
maintain the wciglits of the steers about constant; another, as much as 
the steers would eat readily; another, an amount of feed equal to the 
maintenance ration plus one-third of the difference between the mainte- 
nance and the full feed rations; and another, an amount equal to the 
maintenance ration plus two-thirds of the difference between the mainte- 
nance and full feed rations. Beginning witli tlie thirty-first week, one 
steer each from the maintenance, the one-third, and the two-thirds feed 
lots was gradually put on a full feed ration and kept upon it until tlie 
end of the experiment. 

Tables II and III show tlie consumption of digestible crude protein 
and net energy per period. Table IV gives the weights of the steers, 
Table V gives the amounts of nitrogen consumed, the amounts of urinary 
nitrogen, fecal nitrogen, total excretory nitrogen, and the nitrogen 
balance of each steer per week. 

Table II. — Dijestible crude protein consumed daily per 1,000 pounds live weight 


[Results c;cpresscd in pouuds| 



Ucniovc<i at end of thirtieth week, 
e StecfS 650, 666, and 652 were on full feed ii\ period s- 
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Table HI . — Net energy consumed daily per 1,000 pounds live ■'mght ® 


fResuUs expressed in therms] 


Period Ko. 

Weeks 

iachided 

Ratio ol 1 

Maintenance 

lut. 

Ofle-third feed 
lot. 

Two-thirds fe«»l 1 
lot. 1 

Full fetTl lot. 

experi- 

coralol 

oihneal, 

Steer 

650. 

Steer 

656. 

Steer 

666. 

Steer 
66s.. , 

steer 

65S.6 

Steer 

66i. 

1 

Steer 1 
603.C ^ 

Steer 

6(’ii. 


1-5 

i:i :o 

6.g8 

7 - 13 

9.46 

8.64 

II. 05 

II. 17 , 

12.69 ^ 

12.43 


8-13 

1:3:0 

6-0? 

7. 00 

9. 80 

9-77 

12.25 

12. 59 . 

11-67 

13. 20 


17-22 

1:5:0 

6- 7,3 i 

«'73 

8.87 1 

9 - 3.5 

II. 16 

n. 55 

n -.53 ! 

lo- 75 


23-30 

14:1 

6- 59 

6 . 47 

8-37 

8.41 

9-90 , 

10. 86 

10. 52 ; 

12. 22 

■ d 

54-37 

1:4:1 

12. 28 

6.03 

11. 49 

6.74 

TT. 27 

9. 88 




IT, 96 


a Assuming that the cncrjry reqinrwncnts vary directly as the tw<hlhirds power ol the live weight, 
t Removid at end ol ihirty-lourth wcclt. 
t Removed at end ol thirtieth week, 
d Steers 650, 666, aud 6ja were oa lull Iced in period 5. 



RRIATION OF NITROGEN CONSUMED TO NI^^N EXCRETED 


MaintE-Van’CE lot. — Figure i show?* the daily coiisun^ion of digest- 
ible crude protein per 1,000 pounds live weight during ea*N. period, the 
daily consumption of net energy per 1,000 pounds live wei^ during 
each period, tjie average live weight per week, the nitrogen cNj^umed 
per week, tlie total nitrogen excreted per week, the urinary nilrog\^^pcr 
^' eck, and the nitrogen balance per week of the two steers of the mai^e- 
nance lot. 
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Table IV . — Weights of steers at beginning and end of each period 


[Results ex|>res!«d in pounds] 



Week 

' Ratio of 

MainteoATicc 

Kit. 

One-third feed 
iot. 

Two-thirds feed 
lot. 

Full feed lot. 

T^* 1' • A 

1 ‘ 1 

1 hay to 






1 




test 

corn to 
oilzncal. 

Steer 

Steer 

Steer 

Steer 

Steer ! 

Steer 

Steer 





6.S0. 

636. 

666. 

669. 

6sj.n 

665. 

66j.6 

661. 

I 

I 

into 

814 

800 

849 

901 

869 

886 

8-3 

I, 004 

r 

5 

1:1:0 

SSg 

878 

9.37 

970 

1 975 

1, 004 

992 

1-093 

2 

: S 

1:3:0 

864 

869 

9.32 

978 

977 ■ 

1, 018 

I, 019 

1, 109 

2 

i n 

1:3:0 

^59 

872 

0S8 

1,033 

i, 071 , 

1, 084 

I, 109 

1, 191 

3 

17 

1:5:0 

879 

882 

1, 000 

ii 053 

T, 

h 14,3 

1, 113 

i 1-217 

3 

22 

1:5:0 

8S1 

8S6 

1,023 

1, 107 

I, 161 

I, 186 

I, 202 ' 

1-255 

4 

25 

1:4:1 1 

895 

891 

I, 027 

1,115 

1.177 ■ 

I, 204 

I, 244 , 

1-295 

4 

3® 

1:4:1 : 

950 

022 

I, 084 

1, 178 

1,250 

I, 283 

1,320 

1,404 

5' 

34 

1:4:1 1 

972 

912 

1, 138 

1, 195 

1.275 

1,309 


I, 462 

5 

37 

1:4:1 

1, 087 

934 

Ii 197 

1, 220 

(1,286) 

1,34s 


I, SiS 


u Removal at end of thirty-ftnirth week. 

^ KeiiiiivfJ at en.l of lliirlicth week 
e Steers 6,0, W:. «>o, and Oj; were oo full feed iu t>eriod 5. 
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Table V— Nitrogen metabolism of steers 

MAINTENANCE LOT 


[Expressed as pounds per period of seven days] 




vSteer 6=,o. 




Steer 656. 



Wcfic 

No. 


Nitrogen excreted. 



Nitrogen excreted. 


gen 

jogest* 

ed. 

In 

urine. 

In 

feces. 

In urine 
and 
fcccs. 

Bal- 

gen 

ingest- 

ed. 

Ta 

urine 

In 

feces- 

In urine 
and 
feces. 

Bal- 

ance. 

I ... 

I. 231 

0.329 

0. 620 

0-949 

0. 282 

I. 231 

0- 425 

0- 559 

0.984 

0. 247 


I. 217 

•327 

•771 

I. oq8 

. II9 

T. 217 

.468 

•550 

I. 018 

• 199 

3.... 

I- .104 

• 0=8 

. 708 

1. 036 

.268 

1. 304 

.328 

.688 

1. 016 

.288 

1.203 

■340 

.646 

.986 

.217 

I, J 03 

• .343 

.622 

.965 

.238 


1. 145 

• 3.55 

•703 

1.058 

. 087 

t- 145 

.382 

. 6it 

•993 

.152 

6... 

I. II4 

■378 

.666 

1 . 044 

.070 

T. 142 

•350 

•597 

.•947 

• 195 


.926 

.361 

•513 

.874 

.o<:2 

•947 

•391 

.44^ 

.837 

. no 

8... 

,874 

•353 

.460 

.813 

.0^1 

.874 

•.164 

.408 

•772 

. 102 


.8q6 

•341 

.443 

.786 

. no 

.896 

•376 

.405 

.781 

.115 


.861 

.310 

.460 

.770 

.091 

.S61 

•.311 

•439 

.770 

.091 

II ... 

.843 

•279 

• 4.53 

•7.32 

. Ill 

•843 

.297 

• 431 

.728 

•115 

12 ... 

. 8O7 

.321 

■ 404 

•725 

.142 

. 860 

■346 

• 405 

•751 

. 109 

I '^ . . . 

. S61 

. 296 

• 445 

.741 

. 120 

. 861 

.310 

.409 

.719 

.142 

14 ... 

.796 

• 294 

.411 

.705 

.OQT 

• 796 

• 294 

•38.3 

.677 

. II9 

•797 

.30S 

•392 

.700 

.097 

•797 

.2S8 

•357 

.663 

•134 

1^... 

.744 

.286 

•357 

• 643 

. lOT 

.744 

. 2S9 

•403 

.692 

.052 


•755 

■ 3^6 

•387 

•70.3 

.0>2 

•755 

• 2.^9 

• 375 

.634 

. T 2 I 

18... 

• 740 

. 266 

-369 

•635 

• 105 

.740 

.267 

■364 

♦631 

. 109 


■'<53 

. 276 

• SOS 

.644 

.119 

•793 

• 277 

•391 

.668 

•095 

20... 

.808 

. 276 

• 387 

.663 

■143 

.808 

. 276 

•389 

■ 60 s 

•14.3 

21 ... 

.787 

•319 

• 344 

.663 

. 124 

.787 

• .325 

•377 

. 702 

.085 

22 ... 

• 742 

•314 

.360 

.674 

.068 

• 742 

.301 

.319 

.617 

.125 


.917 

• 35.3 

•355 

. 708 

.209 

.917 

•358 

•355 

•713 

. 204 

24 ... 

1.056 

.512 

.283 

•795 

. 261 

1. 027 

• 564 

•332 

.896 

•131 

2< ... 

r-i 7 S 

. 601 

•35S 

1.049 

. 126 

1-175 

• 651 

•3,56 

I. 007 

. 168 

26 ... 

1, 205 

•SOI 

• 393 

• 9*4 

. 2 QI 

I. 203 

‘l£ 

.411 

I. 169 

.036 


1, 104 

. 640 

• .3S3 

1. 023 

• 171 

1 . 194 

.648 

• 370 

I. 018 

.176 

28... 

r- 293 

•795 

•338 

1- 1.33 

. 160 

1. 203 

.8'>o 

• 348 

I. 178 

•113 


r, 223 

•834 

•3,31 

j. 165 

.058 

1. 223 

• 854 

• 364 

I. 218 

.003 

^,0 . . . 

I. lOi 

.767 

■.346 

I- 12.3 

.048 

1. 161 

.778 

.401 

I. 179 

— . oiS 

:<i . . . 

1. 194 

.783 

• 3’7 

1 . TCX) 

.004 

1. 194 

• 7.32 

• 335 

T. 067 

, 127 
. 067 
,056 

32 • - . 


. S19 

•376 

1- 195 

. I9O 

r. r8t 

. 781 

•333 

1. II4 


1 . 792 

.866 

-.849 

I- 415 

•377 

1. 200 

•792 

•352 

I. 144 

.34 • - - 

2. 200 

■979 

.666 

1.645 


1. 171 

.787 

• .343 

I. 130 

. 041 

2. ^26 

I. 132 

.818 

J. 950 

•576 

1. 1^8 

■785 

-.395 

I. 

— . 022 

. . . 

2. 742 

I- 3 - 1 ° 

.963 

2- 30.3 

• 4.39 

1. 162 

•749 

• .389 

I 138 

. 024 


2. 768 

I. 512 

•903 

2*415 

-353 

1. 142 

•793 

X, 

• 314 

I. 107 

•035 
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Table V. — Nitrogen meiabolism of steers — Continued 
ONE-THIRD FEED U)T 
[Expressed as pocmds per periwl ol seven clays] 


Week 

No. 

Steer 666. 

Steer 660. 

Nitro- 
. Ren 

ed. 

Nitrogen excreterl. 

Bal- 

Nitro- 
. S™ 

cd. 

Nitrogen excreted, 

Bal- 

In 

urine. 

In 

feces. 

In tirme 
and 

feces. 

In 

urine. 

In 

feces. 

In urine 
and 
feres. 

I 

I- 70s 

o- 334 

0.603 

0.940 

0.765 

I. 761 

0. 431 

0. 902 

!• .533 

0. 428 

2 . . . . 

I. 686 

• 427 

•91s 

i-3-t2 

.344 

i.7ti 

-479 

I. 122 

I. 601 

. 140 

3 . . . . 

1. 806 

•44.3 

. 962 

1- 405 

.401: 

1.86s 

•479 

•930 

1.409 

.4.56 

4 

I. 722 

.448 

. 962 

I.4IO 

.313 

1-750 

• S06 

-g.36 

1.442 

.308 

5 

I. 626 

•504 

• 974 

1. 4-8 

. T48 

1.677 

.566 

1.013 

1- 579 

. 008 

6 .... 

1.613 

.482 

. 962 

1.444 

. 169 

1.714 

•534 

.823 

1-357 

•357 

7 .... 

1.409 

‘553 

.798 

1.351 

• 058 

1. 481 

.585 

. 801 

1.386 

•€>95 

8 .... 

1-349 

‘537 

.670 

1. 207 

.143 

1. 406 

.564 

.737 

1. 291 

'I15 

9 .... 

1.404 

•543 

.6-9 

I. 221 

.183 

1.462 

•555 

.675 

1.230 

•232 

10 

'■383 

.486 

.674 

I. 160 

•235 

i-4o9 

•545 

. 660 

1.205 

•234 

11 . . .. 

1.376 

•579 

.681 

I. 260 

. 116 

I. 421 

.564 

. 660 

1. 224 

.197 

12 

1-413 

‘5*1 

.663 

1- 334 

. 181 

1.480 

.526 

■ 654 

1. 180 

.300 

13 ... , 

I- 403 

•564 

. 660 

I. 224 

. 181 

1.4S0 

■ 564 

•653 

1. 217 

.263 

14.... 

I. 251 

•5^3 

.625 

I. 188 

.063 

1-371 

'573 

.679 

I. 246 

•125 

I5--- 

1.241 

.510 

•595 

1. 105 

.136 

i'374 

. 600 

.579 

1. 179 

.193 

16 ... . 

I. 160 

.469 

• 5.36 

1. 005 

• 155 

1. 287 

•591 

•565 

1. 156 

•131 

17 .... 

I. 165 

• 474 

•5^7 

1. 061 

. 104 

1. 294 

•550 

'573 

1. 123 

.171 

18 .... 

I. 120 

.500 

• 555 

1- 055 

.065 

t. 226 

•549 

.587 

1. 136 

. 090 

19..., 

1. 136 

•457 

•544 

I. 001 


1. 243 

•531 

.589 

T. 120 

•123 

20 

I. 224 

..396 

•547 

•943 

. 281 

1.316 

•570 

• 531 

I. lOI 

•215 

21 

I. 192 

.586 

• 546 

I. 132 

. 060 

1. 282 

• 559 

.603 

1. 164 

. 118 

22 

I. 060 

.456 

.489 

•945 

• ”5 

1- 145 

• 554 

. 506 

I. 060 

. 085 

23 .... 

1-317 

.591 

• 470 

1.061 

. 2«;6 

1-425 

.652 

• 563 

1. 217 

. 208 

24.... 

1.537 

•53S 

‘555 

I- €93 

• 444 

1. 659 

•779 

.631 

I. 410 

.249 

23 ... . 

I. 679 

• 540 

•530 

1. 070 

. 609 

1. 813 

1. 125 

. 624 

749 

. 0O4 

26 

I. 721 

. 602 

. <;98 

1. 200 

.521 

1. 839 

•994 

.668 

1. 662 

•197 

27 .... 

» 706 

•915 

.631 

1.546 

. 160 

1.843 

1. 080 

. 620 

1. 700 

.143 

28.... 

1.847 

1. 001 

.510 

X.511 

•336 

1-995 

1. j68 

•577 

1- 745 

.230 

29.... 

1. 799 

1. 069 

.652 

1. 721 

. 078 

1- 943 

1-2x5 

.376 

1, 791 

•152 

30 

1. 707 

1-159 

.56.3 

1. 722 

-.015 

1.843 

I. 219 

•59a 

1. 811 

.032 

31 .... 

1-773 

1. 151 

• 553 

1.704 

. 069 

1-954 

1- 195 

•595 

1. 790 

. i6j 

32 ... . 

I- 958 

1 137 

.558 

1 69s 

.263 

1-932 

1.225 

•592 

1. 817 

•n.S 

33--'- 

2-374 

1.284 

.772 

2. 056 

.318 

1.964 

I. 210 

•55« 

1. 768 

. 196 

34 ... . 

2. 625 

I. 418 

.887 

2- 305 

.320 

1. 916 

1. 225 

.588 

1.813 

.103 

35 '••• 

2. 741 

1.603 

. 981 

2. 584 

• 1.57 

1.894 

1. 208 

. ,584 

I, 702 

. 102 

30.... 

1.863 

I. ft«2 

1.043 

2- 723 

. T38 

1. 902 

I. 199 

• 573 

1.772 


37 

2. 872 

I. 6S1 

1. 119 

2. 800 

. 072 

I. 868 

1. 224 

•519 

1- 743 

•125 
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TablB V .—NiiTogen metabolism of f/etrj— Continued 
two-thirds fbbd lot 


r£rpr«ssed as pounds per period o( seven days] 




Steer 6 s*. 



Steer 665. 

Week 

No. 


Nitrojen excreted. 

Bat- 


Nitrogen excreted. 

Bal- 

gen 

incest- 

ed. 

In 

urine. 

In 

feces. 

la 

tirioe 

and 

feces. 

ed. 

In 

urine. 

In 

feces. 

In 

and 

feces. 

I 

3 . 302 

0.438 

I. 276 

1.714 

OL488 

2. 286 

O- 454 

I- 340 

I. 794 

0. 492 


3. 180 

• 571 

1-344 

1-915 

• 265 

2- 265 

■ 521 

I. 366 

1.887 

• 3;8 


!• 33 ^ 

.488 

I- 324 

i.Sia 

.524 

2- 429 

.584 

1. 201 

1.785 

.644 


3. 212 

•537 

1. 227 

1. 784 

. 428 

2. 298 

.566 

I- .173 

1.929 

•359 

5 

2. :i 4 

•599 

1-273 

1. 872 

.242 

2. 209 

.628 

1-399 

2. 027 

. 182 

6 

3. 116 

. 609 

I. 168 

1-777 

•339 

2. 268 

.623 

1.362 

98s 

.283 


1. 896 

•655 

t. 042 

1. 697 

•199 

I. 881 

.639 

1. 148 

1.787 

.094 

8 

1. 834. 

.659 

1. 004 

1-663 

. 161 

1 - 9.14 

.621 

.958 

I- 579 

•355 


1.911 

.680 

• 94 S 

1. 625 

.286 

2. 028 

.644 

1. 012 

1. 656 

■372 

10 

1. 906 

•597 

.962 

1- 559 

•347 

2. 019 

.724 

1. 007 

I- 731 

.288 

II 

1,894 

. 667 

.987 

1. 654 

. 240 

2. 013 

. 670 

1.047 

1,717 

. 296 

19 .... 

1,948 

. 616 

•939 

1 - 555 

•393 

2.096 

.686 

•974 

1. 660 

■436 

13 

1-934 

. 629 

1-033 

I; 662 

. 272 

2. TI4 

.719 

1.003 

1. 722 

■392 


I. 710 

. 630 

.886 

1.516 

.194 

1-953 

.730 

1. 018 

1.748 

• 205 


1. 686 

•577 

.827 

I. 404 

. 2S2 

1.821 

.643 

.962 

1. 60s 

. 216 

16 

I- 578 

•555 

.796 

1 - 3 SI 

.227 

1, 834 

.650 

1.031 

1. 681 

•153 

17 

1- 575 

.536 

.802 

1,338 

•237 

1,833 

.686 

. 01 

1.647 

. 186 

18 

1. 522 

■ 536 

.841 

1-377 

.145 

1-723 

.649 

.80 

1- 545 

.178 

19 

I- 570 

.561 

.849 

1.400 

•170 

1- 745 

.636 

• 903 

1-539 

. 20 

20 

1. 662 

•489 

.838 

1-327 

•335 

1.847 

.672 

•853 

1-525 

• 322 

21 

1. 619 

•630 

•755 

1,385 

.234 

1 . 799 

.729 

.792 

1-521 

. 278 

22. ., . 

1,378 

■ 656 

.647 

1- .303 

• 073 

1-547 

.621 

.807 

1. 428 

.119 

33... . 

1.719 

•751 

.679 

1. 450 

. 289 

1. 926 

.748 

•853 

1.601 

•325 

34.... 

2, 007 

MIS 

.708 

1.823 

. i $4 

2-253 

.888 

.832 

1, 720 

•533 

2!;. . 

2. 183 

I. 350 

.769 

2. 019 

. 164 

2 - 4.51 

'■384 

.877 

a. 241 

. 210 

26. . , . 

2. 237 

.823 

.S02 

1. 625 

.612 

2-313 

1-094 

.843 

1 - 93 ? 

• 576 

27 

2, 218 

I. 161 

.767 

1. 928 

. 290 

2- 491 

i. 3 f 

.881 

a. 223 

. 268 

28,,,. 

3. 401 

I. 416 

•713 

2. 129 

.272 

2.697 

1. 581 

.912 

2 - 49.1 

. 204 

29..,. 

2-375 

1.442 

.711 

2.153 

. 222 

2. 663 

1.584 

.858 

2.442 

. 221 

3 o.-.. 

2-253 

1-455 

• 779 

2- 234 

.019 

2. 526 

1. 538 

.92a 

2. 480 

. 046 

31.... 

2- 352 

I- 405 

• 7.54 

2- 139 

•213 

2-714 

1. 630 

.887 

2, 517 

.197 

32.... 

2.469 

I. 469 

.787 

2. 236 

.213 

2. 676 

1. 606 

.876 

s. 482 

• 194 


2. 68r 

1- 543 

.885 

2.430 

•251 

2.727 

I- 575 

.907 

2. 482 

.245 

34.-.. 

2. 725 

1.682 

•839 

2. 521 

.204 

2. 661 

1. 660 

.812 

2. 472 

. 189 

3 '--.. 






2.631 

1.634 

.968 

2. 622 

. 009 

3 (j-... 






2. 642 

1.607 

.927 

2 - 534 

. id 8 

37 --.- 

1 




! 

2 - 595 

1- 581 

V. 

.942 

2-523 

. 072 


a Removed at end of ihirty^ouith we<^ 
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Tabi^ V . — Nitrogen metabolism of steers — Continued 

FUIA F 5 BD LOT 

IExpres»cd as pounds per period of seven days) 


Week 



Steer 66t 

“ 


Steer 663. b 

Nitro* 
een 
in (rest- 
ed. 

Kittr^en excreted. 

Bal- 

Nitres 

gen 

ingest- 

ed. 

Nitrogen excreted. 

Bal- 

ancc. 

No. 

la 

urine. 

In 

fcccs. 

In 

urine 

and 

feces. 

In 

urine. 

In 

fcccs. 

In 

lu-iue 

and 

feevs. 

1 






2- .557 

0. 491 

1.469 

I. 960 

0. 597 























3 

2.9.39 

0- 

1.641 

2.294 

0. 665 

4- 8.17 

-.573 

I- .^09 

2. 082 

• 755 

4 

2. 838 

. =;8o 

1.632 

2. 212 

.626 

2. 542 

.631 

1. 571 

2. 202 

•340 

s 

2. 694 

. 700 

1.852 

2. 552 

. 142 

2.4TO 

.687 

I. 459 

2. 146 

. 264 

6 

2-797 

. 667 

I- 738 

2. 405 

-392 

2. 542 

•70s 

1.427 

2. 132 

. 410 

7 

2. 540 

•753 

I. 664 

2.417 

• 123 

2. 367 

.745 

1-319 

2. 064 

•303 

8 

2. 468 

•724 

I- 579 

2-303 

.163 

2. 292 

•703 

1-293 

1.996 

. 296 

9 

2- 591 

.724 

1-474 

2. T98 

•393 

2- 418 

.746 

1-233 

1.979 

■439 

10 

2- 595 

.8^8 

1-327 

2. 16s 

• 430 

2. 427 

1- 154 

I. 228 

2.382 

.045 

11 

2. 590 

.865 

1. 509 

2- 374 

.216 

1-947 

.779 

I. 122 

1 . 901 

. 046 

la 

2-637 

•70« 

1. 466 

2.256 

. 3 Xt 

1.964 

.620 

I. 154 

1-774 

. 190 

H 

2. 549 

-837 

I- 536 

2-373 

. 176 

2.11,5 

. 606 

1.054 

I. 660 

■455 

14 

3. 531 

•757 

1.498 

2-255 

. 276 

2. T40 

•63s 

I. 2T,2 

1. 867 

•273 

IS 

3.133 

•775 

1-243 

2. OtS 

.IT5 

1-954 

.866 

.882 

1. 748 

. 206 

16 

1.828 

. 641 

1. 024 

1.665 

.163 

I- 3 13 

.663 

. 690 

I- 355 

— . 043 

17 

1,832 

-589 

•9.34 

I- .^23 

-.309 

1. 621 

• 445 

. 842 

1. 287 

■ 334 

18 

I. 840 

-.07 

1-043 

1. 6to 

.210 

I. 541 

.516 

.808 

1-324 

.217 

19 

2.031 

.09 

1. 068 

1.657 

•374 

1. 650 

.512 

.803 

1-315 

■335 

20 

I. 778 

.748 

• 915 

1. 663 

• 115 

I. -85 

.6,34 

. 798 

i'432 

■353 

31 

2 . 0^4 

.659 

.987 

J.646 

. 418 

1. 737 

.670 

.802 

1.472 

•315 

23 

1. 741 

•719 

.944 

1.663 

.078 

1.686 

• 6tS 

. 790 

1- 435 

■251 

33 

2-434 

•725 

1. 029 

I- 7.'4 

.6S0 

2. 118 

.886 

.848 

i- 734 

-.04 

24 

2.847 

1-3.57 

1. 0^1 

2. 408 

•4.19 

2. 4S1 

I- 309 

•90,5 

2. 214 

. 267 

2.S 

3.089 

1. 619 

1.103 

2. 722 

.367 

2.396 

I- 499 

. 746 

2.245 

■ 151 

26 

3.167 

1. 189 

I. 091 

2. 280 

.887 

2. 320 

1.40S 

-695 

2. 103 

.217 

27 

3. 140 

1.674 

1. 126 

2. Soo 

• 340 

2. W3 

1. 672 

• 845 

2- 517 

. 166 

28 

3-3<)8 

I- 754 

1. 159 

2-913 

.483 

2.950^ 

T.6S3 

• 772 

2.455 

■ 405 

20 

3- 333 

1. 990 

T. 104 

3 - 004 

. 289 

2-573 

1,813 

. 670 

=- 4S5 

.0S8 

30 

3. 209 

I- 951 

I- 133 

3-084 

•123 

1. 692 

1.625 

•551 

2. I7O 

-.484 

31 

3- 474 

1.886 

I. 122 

3. 008 

. 466 






32 

3- 435 

1-873 

I. 160 

3- O.S3 

. 402 






33 

3-491 

2. 069 

1.049 

3.118 

•373 






34 

3. 406 

2. 00 

1.027 

,3- 0S3 

•323 






33 

3-368 

2.023 

I. 068 

3.091 

•277 






36 

3- 38' 

1. 920 

1.179 

3- 099 

. 282 






37 

3- 158 

r. 930 

1-037 

2.967 

. 191 







/ata obtained for first and second 'weeks, 
einovi'd at end of thirtieth week. 


From the cu^'-e showing the live weights of the two steers it is seen 
that they ni/.Jc considerable gain during the experiment. However, 
from the y^hth to the twenty-second week they made practically no 
gain. ^Jring this time the steers consumed from 0.40 to 0.45 pounds of 
digesjiote crude protein daily per 1,000 pounds live weight. In this cun- 
ne9?^on it should be noted that 0.60 pounds of digestible crude protein 
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is generally accepted as the minimtim for maintenance of cattle. The 
curves for the nitrogen balance show that the amount of protein con- 
sumed during this time was not only sufficient for maintenance but that 
there was a considerable storage of nitrogen. During this time— the 
eighth to the twenty-second week — the net energy consumption was a 
little higher than the usually aa!epted standard. The steers consumed 
from 67 to 7 therms, while 6 therms are considered the requirement 
for maintenance. In this connection it may be noted that from the 
thirty-fourth to the thirty-seventh week steer 656, when receiving 6 
therms of energy, made a daily gain of % pound per day. 



.\ote how nearly parallel are the curves showing the nitrogen consump- 
tion, the total nitrogen excretion, and the urinary nitrogen. The curve 
showing the nitrogen balance, while following the general trend of the 
ni'.rogen consumption, is much more irregular. Usually a slight decrease 
in the amount of nitrogen consumed caused a'^eatcr decrease in the 
amount of nitrogen stored, while a considerable ihC^:^e in tlic amount 
of nitrogen consumed resulted in a much smaller increa^S^ the amount 
of nitrogen stored. \ 

On’K-third feed lot. — Tigure 2 shows the same, data for thetwo steers 
oi the one^hird feed lot. It will be noted that in the same peMs t!ie 
consuriiption of digestible protein and net energy was consio^S^ly 
greater for the one-third feed steers than for the maintenance Slt m. 
Consequently the increase in live weight was more rapid and more uni 
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form. Apparently, however, there is but little relation between the 
curves showing the live weights and the curves showing the protein and 
energy consumption. 

As with the maintenance lot, the curves showing the nitrogen con- 
sumption, the nitrogen excretion, and the urinary nitrogen are more or 
less parallel from week to week. Though in general the curves showing 
the nitrogen balance tend to follow the nitrogen consumption, yet there 
are many instances where they do not. As might be expected, the stor- 
age of nitrogen was greater in the onc-third feed lot than in the main- 
tenance lot. It also may be noted that in the one-third feed lot the 
storage of nitrogen was more irregular than in the maintenance lot. 



Two-thirds feed lot.— Figure 3 gives the data for the steers of the 
two-thirds feed lot. It is seen that the consumption of protein and 
energy was still further increased, resulting in greater gains as shown by 
the more rapid incline, >1 the live-weight curve. 

The curv'es sl^'ing the total nitrogen excretion and the urinary 
nitrogen agair^follow the curve of the nitrogen consumption quite 
closely. Xy, storage of nitrogen again follows the nitrogen consumption 
more or closely \vith numerous irregularities. In general the cuive 
is higl^ than in either of the lots previously studied. 

F/Cl feed lot. — Figure 4 gives the corresponding curves for the full 
l^d lot. It is noted that the consumption of proteki and energy was 
Xomewhat greater than in the preceding lot, resulting in still better gains 
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in live weight. Steer 663 of this lot went off feed and had to be removed 
from the experiment at the end of the thirtieth week. 

The relation between the nitrogen consumption and nitrogen balance 
was about the same as in the preceding lots, with more numerous and 
more striking irregularities. The nitrogen balance was generally greater 
than in the two-thirds feed lot, although there were many weeks when the 
reverse was true. 



PERCENTAGE OF PROTEIN IN GAIN 

In an experiment covering the length of time of this one it is reason- 
ably accurate to calculate the percentage of protein in the total gain in 
live weight from the amount of nitrogen stored and the increase in live 
weight. This is particularly true when one cuVjiders the entire experi- 
ment of 37 weeks. The results are given in Tab;-^-^/I. 
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Tabi.B Vi . — Percentage of protein in gain 


[Results expressed in percentages] 


Period 

No. 

\yefks 

eluded 

ex peri- 
ininl. 

Ratin 

of 

hay to 
com to 
oil- 

Maintenance 

lot. 

One-third 
iced lot. 

Two-thirds 
feed lot. 

Full feed 
lot. 

Avit. 
a^e 
of all 
Steers. 

. 

Steer 1 Steer 
630. j 6$6. 

Steer . Steer 
666. j 609. 

Steer 

6 fi. 

Steer 

66.<;. 

Steer 

663.4 

Steer 

661. 

I 

I-S 

1:1 ro 

I(. 02; 10. 14 

13.99' 14.42 

IT. 50 

10.92 

13- 87 

16. 79 

12,83 

2 

8 -i> 

1:3:0 


II- 50| IS- 2,1 

11. 30 

20. 27 

10. 2 1 

1.3- 41 

I V 6 ^ 

3 

17-22 

1:5:0 

(‘) (») 

21.20 9.26 

II. 90 

18 75 

12. 71 

24. 68 

I V 08 

4 


1:4:1 

15.17 9. OS 

18.53 833 

.43- 53 

12. 10 

5- iS 

14. 28 

12. TO 

5 ' 

34-37 

1:4:1 

10. 43| 25. 73 

7-3'j It. 50^11- 3^ 

6. 09 


”•05 

11, 62 

Tola! . , 

1-37 


14.95- 21- 13 

.4.55; .3. . 


13- 32 

n. 6S 

15-37 

^^. 7 l 


« Steer f )^ j removed at end ol thirtieth week. 

Amount of protein stored greater than gain in live weight, 
c Steers 6$o. 666. and 65* were on full feed in period 5. 
d Steer 6t4 removed at end of thirty-fourth week. 

From this table it is seen that there is no indication that the steers 
getting the larger amounts of nitrogen and energy showed any larger 
proportion of protein in their increase in live weight. Neither is there any 
indication that there was any difference in the percentage of protein 
in the increase in live weight during any period because of differences in 
the ration or differences in the age of the steers. Considering the average 
of all steers for the entire 37 weeks of the experiment, we find that 14.71 
per cent of the total increase in live weight was protein (nitrogen X 6.25). 

Jordan, ‘ in an experiment with steers between liie ages of 23 and 33 
months, found by means of comparative slaughter tests that the increase 
in live weight during this time contained 13.57 per cent of protein. 
Waters, Muinford, and Trowbridge,^ at the Missouri Experiment Sta- 
tion, found by means of comparative slaughter tests upon steers of 
similar age and size that the first 5(X) pounds of gain — that is, the. 
increase in live w’eight from 748 to 1,248 pounds — contained 11.9 per 
cent of protein. Thus it is seen that while the method of experimenta- 
tion used by Jordan and by Waters was entirely different from our own, 
yet quite similar results were obtained. 

PERCENTAGE OF DIGESTED PROTEIN RETAINED 

Table VII show^^-^/’e percentage of the digested protein which was 
retained in the b^y by the individual steers. With the exception of 
the maintenap,rv steers in period i, there is no indication that the steers 
receiving l^ger amounts of digestible protein and net energy stored 
any mor^of the protein digested. In period 2 all steers stored less 
protei^.tian they did in period i, although there is no distinctive differ- 
ence^ between lots. This decrease (from an average of 41.64 per cent 

^Reoilaikted by Armsby. (Armsbv, H. P. NUTRiTioNoy f.vrm anim.m.s. p. 372. New York, i&i? ) 
^Buu.. Slwm. riUNCiPi.iis OF yiiijDiNU Fakm AND! AI.S. p. 32. Nvw York, 1916. 
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to 27.41 per cent) may have been due to the smaller amounts of protein 
received in this period, or to the increase in the age of the steers, or to 
both. In period 3, when both the protein and energy were decreased, 
some of the steers stored more and others less protein. However, in period 
when the protein was practically doubled and the energy slightly 
decreased, there was a considerable decrease in the percentage of protein 
stored, except for one steer, No. 666. The results obtained in period 5 
are so irregular as to be of little value, although with one exception, 
steer 650, which was on full feed in this period, the results are usually 
lower. In general, our results indicate that a smaller percentage of the 
protein is retained as the age of the animal increases. As already pointed 
out, however, the protein and energy consumption for different periods 
varied, and this variation probably materially affects the value of our 
results, 

TabLB VII. — Percentage of digested protein retained 


Period 

No. 

1 W«eV 9 
.iavludcd 

1 in ex* 

1 P<ri- 
' moot. 

Ratraoi 

MaiuiciUDK lot. 

Ono-tliird /ml 

1 lot. 

lTwo-thiriisf«.l 

lot. 

1 run fc<\i lot. 

1 

Aver- 

cwti to 
'uibueal. 

Sirer 

650- 

Stoif 

1 

1 

1 Stepf 
^ 666. 

1 

Sicrr 
6^;• 1 

Steer 1 

6C7. I 

Rreer 

66s. 

Steer 

66j.<» 

Stet-r 

66t. 

all 

1 steers. 

j 

-s 

i:.:o 

3 <>' 55 

36.46 

47 - 73 

1 

36. 76 

42 - 4 t| 

42. 84 

47 - 94 

' 42 . .37 

4<.6,) 

2 

S-I3. 

i:.3:o 

25-25 

2 .V 04 

2 .)- 94 

28. 80 

30. 66! 
26- 07 

34- 52 ; 

24. 20 

26. 91 

27.41 

.3 

17-23 

1:5 

25.60 

sH. ^6 

21. 40 

19 ' 44 

34 41, 

34. 62 

27.8)1 

25- 99 

4 

2. “I -.30 

14:1 

16. 651 

9. 60 

24- 23 

Tl. 00 


15-23 

6. iO| 

19. 65 

14.97 

s"‘ 

34-37 

1:4:1 

.-.«7 

‘0. 25 

9. 70| 

8.7; 

<*10. 38 

5 - 54 


II. 90 

12. .19 

Total. 

1-37 


25. o6i 

iS. 93 

22. 93i 

18- 98 

=3.98 

21. 70 

1 24.03 

j 23.33 

22' 37 


1 Steer 06s removed at eod of IJhirliclh w«k. 

6 Steers 050. 6W>. and 6 i.a were on lullft-wi iu period s- 

« Not iorluded in averace of all siecrs- 

<f Steer 6;;* tanoved at end of thirty-fourth week. 

A Study of the results for all steers for the entire 37 weeks of the experi- 
ment shows no distinctive differences between lots. In fact individual 
differences are quite small, considering the nature of the experiment. 
The results show that the eight steers stored from 18.92 to 25.06 per cent, 
or an average of 22.37 P^^’ cent, of the protein digested. 

SUMMARY 

(1) The rcsiilt.s pertaining to the nitrogen metai^"' mi of eight 2 -year- 

old steers for a period of 37 weeks are given, Nl 

(2) Steers maintained a positive nitrogen balance for losjg periods of 
time when receiving considerably smaller amounts of digesL^e protein 
than are usually considered necc-ssarj' for imuntenance. 

{3) Curves showing the nitrogen consumption, the total iJ^gen 
excretion, the urinary nitrogen, and the nitrogen balance are mo\\or 
less parallel. 
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(4) Steers receiving larger amounts of nitrogen stored larger amounts. 

(5) The amount of nitrogen consumed had no effect upon the percent- 
age of protein in the increase in live weight. 

(6) Differences in the ration and in the age of the steers had no effect 
upon the percentage of protein in the increase of live weight. 

(7) An average of the results for eight steers for 37 weeks shows that 
14.71 per cent of the increase in live weight was protein. 

(8) The amount of protein and energy consumed had no effect upon 
the percentage of the protein retained. 

(9) It is indicated that a smaller percentage of the protein is retained 
as the age of the animal increases. 

(10) An average of the eight steers for 37 weeks shows that 22.37 
per cent of the protein digested was stored in the body. 



development OE the pistillate vSPIKELET and 

FERTILIZATION IN ZEA MAYS L.' 

By Edwin C. M11.1.ER 

plant Physiologist, Def>aTim£nt of Botany, Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station 
INTRODUCTION 

During the past five years considerable lime has been given to a cyto- 
logical study of the pistillate spikelet and flower of llie corn plant {Zea 
mays). This work was undertaken with the primary idea of obtaining 
some facts that could be used in the advanced instruction of students in 
agriculture, since the cytological work that has been reported for the 
niorc common crop plants is limited and fragenientary. The lack of 
investigations of this kind has long been felt not only by those giving 
instruction to students in botany, agronomy, and plant breeding but 
also by those who are concerned with investigations in the practical 
breeding and improvement of crop plants. 

REVIEW OF UTERATUKE 

Crozier (2)^ found that the silk of com would remain in a receptive 
condition and grow in length for a long time if pollination was prevented. 
He also found that it was not alone the forked lip of the silk that was 
receptive to pollen but that fertilization could be effected by the pollina- 
tion of the silks after the branched tips had been removed. True {74) 
studied the development of corn, wheat, and oats from the time of fer- 
tilization to the maturity of the seed. He described the pistillate 
Hower of corn only in so far as it would lie of aid to him in discussing the 
formation of the carvopsis. Guignard {4) described in considerable detail 
the structure of the ovary and ovule of com anij^observed the process of 
double fertilization but published no drawingt-vT his obsen.’^ations, 
Poindexter (ii) described llie development of the 
corn and discussed briefly (he early stages in the 

‘ Published with the approval of the Director. Contributioa from Ihe Departnieiit 
Agricultural Kxperirnent Slation, papwr No. 31. 
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embryo and endosperm. Kuwada (9) made a cylological study of the 
pollen mother ceils of a number of varieties of corn. He found that 
there was a considerable variation in the size and number of the chromo- 
somes even in the same race. The haploid number varied from 9 to 12, 
the higher number as a rule being found in the varieties of sugar corn 
and the lower numbers in the varieties with more starch. In a later 
paper (20) he reported that the diploid number of chromosomes varied 
from 20 to 22 in the cells of the root, but that the number was constant 
for any one plant. Weatherwax (25-17) since this work has been in 
progress has reported extensively on the development, structure, and 
evolution of both the pistillate and staminate spikelets of the corn plant. 
Further mention of his work will be made in the discussion of the results 
reported in the present article. 

EXPERIMENTAL METHODS 

The varieties of corn used in this work were Pride of Saline, Freed 
White Dent, and Sherrod White Dent. The niaterial was collected in 
the field at Garden City, Kans., during the seasons of 1914 to 1917, and 
at Manhattan, Kans., in 1918. All the material used in this investiga- 
tion was fixed in medium chrom-acetic solution, washed, dehydrated, 
cleared in xylol, and embedded in paraffin in the usual manner. The 
sections for the most part were cut 15 to 20 microns in thickness and 
stained with safranin, gentian violet, and orange G. The drawings of 
the developing spikelet were made with the aid of a Bausch and TxJtnb 
projection apparatus, and those showing the development of the embryo 
sac and fertilization were made by the aid of the camera lucida. 

In order to study the time elapsing between pollination and fertiliza- 
tion, the young ears were bagged before the silks appeared. After the 
silks had practically all appeared, they were hand-pollinated with freshly 
collected pollen. After pollination the ears were again bagged and kept 
covered until the specimens were collected for fixing. The ears which 
furnished the material for study were collected at stated hourly inter\^als 
after pollination had been made. In this manner the time elapsing 
between the time of pollination and fertilization could be determined. 

For the study of the course of the pollen tube, the silks at certain 
periods after pollinatip:'^ were cut into short lengths and then tied into 
small bundles bw.^a.ns of fine threads. These bundles were then fixed 
and embedded^ the same way as the other material. By cutting the 
bundles len^iwise, a large number of silks fora portion of their length 
could be^btained in longitudinal section. Since the bundles were 
taken (^isccutively from the tip of the silk to the ovary, the course of 
the j^len tube could be observed in any portion of the silk. 
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EXPERIMENTAL DATA 
MATURE PISTaLATE SPIKELET 

The pistillate spikelet of corn at the. time the silk emerges from the 
husk has the appearance in longitudinal section shown in Plate 19. 
The two empty glumes of the spikelet are thickened at their base but 
are thin and membranous at their tips. The spikelet bears two flowers, 
but in most cases one of these aborts, so that in each spikelet there is 
onlv one functional flower. Each of the flowers of the spikelet consists 
of a pistil and three stamens. The stamens in both flowers, however, 
remain rudimentary, so that the only part of the fertile flower that 
functions is the pistil. The development and disorganization of the 
stamens as well as the development and abortion of the pistil of the 
sterile flower have been described in much detail by Weatherwax {16). 
Each flower is subtended by a lemma or flowering glume. Between the 
two flowers and adjacent to each other arc located the two palets. The 
paicts and lemmas are much shorter and more membranous than the 
empty glumes. With the exception of the pod corns, the bracts of the 
spikelet cease growth at the lime of fertilization and thus never com- 
pletcly inclose tlic ovary. The bracts remain at the base of the grain 
and form the chaff of the cob. If fertilization is not effected, however, 
the bracts of the spikelet continue to grow in length and will completely 
inclose the ovary of the fertile flower. In pod com, the bracts continue 
to grow after fertilization and completely inclose the mature gram, 

When the spikelet is mature the lodicules of the fertile flower are not 
present or are not easily seen. According to Weatherwax (16) Ihe 
lodicules in early stages of growth are present in both flowers, but those 
of the functional flower are crowded out before it is mature, while those 
of the sterile flower remain intact and can readily be observed even when 
that flower has a functional pistil. 

The pistil of the fertile flower consists of the ovary and the elongated 
style or “silk." The silk is unevenly deft at its tip, and this branched 
portion has been termed the stigma of the pistil by most authors. 
A small rounded knob or protuberance is located at the lop of the ovary 
near the base of the silk. In the center of this knob is a funnel-shaped 
depression, apparently leading to the cavity^^- the ovary. However, 
an examination of a section through this region shoT* /hat the depression 
is only superficial and that the opening which at onO'^me led to the 
cavity^ of the ovarv has been closed. The adls coinposme the wall of 
this cavity have never completely united (PI. 19, sc). This'^complete 
union of the wall of the ovary was noticed by Tmc (/./) but^as hrst 
termed the stylar canal by Guignard (4). The origin of this caTsl will 
be discussed in detail when the embryonic development of the spl^^et 
is considered. 

134795'’-19 2 
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The ovule is of a modified campylotropous type and is attached by 
approximately oiie-third of its circumference to the bottom of the cavity 
of the ovary. The outer coat of the ovule is incomplete and extends 
about half way around it. The outer coat for its whole length, with the 
exception of a short distance at the base, is free from the inner coat. 
The inner coat fils closely to the ovule and covers it completely, except 
in the region of the micropyle. Each coat of the ovule is approximately 
two cells in thickness, except in the region of the micropyle and the 
stylar canal where the coats may be from three to four cells in thickness. 
The outer coat forms a wedge-shaped projection which extends into the 
inner depression of the stylar canal. 1'he inner coat also often shows 
such a projection, but it is never so marked as that in the outer coat 
(Pi. 19, ovc). This projection of the outer coat into the stylar canal has 
been observed by both Guignard (4) and Weathenvax (zd). 

The two fibro-vascular bundles of the silk traverse the walls of the 
ovary and unite at its base with the bundles that supply the various 
elements of the spikelet. Extending from each of the fibro-vascular 
bundles of the silk to the cavity of the ovary is a bundle of elongated 
cells that are rich in protoplasm and resemble very closely the sheath cells 
of the fibro-vascular bundles of the silk. Through tliese sheathlike cells 
the pollen tube travels to the cavity of the ovary after it leaves the sheath 
cells of the fibro-vascular bundles of the silk (PI. 19, vbs, bsc). 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE PISTILLATE SPIKELET 

The spikclets are borne on the cob in double rows, because the spikelets 
arc paired; and since each spikelet has only one functional flower, an 
even number of rows of grains is produced. It has been observed by 
Kempton (7), Stewart (12), and Weatherwax (15) that frequently in 
certain varieties both flowers of the spikelet may function, and thus two 
grains may be produced to each spikelet instead of one. In these varie- 
ties the grains do not always occur in regular rows on the cob but may be 
more or less irregularly arranged. This is due to the fact that the develop- 
ment of two grains in a spikelet tends to crowd the other grains in that 
region more or less out of alignment. 

The origin of the paired spikelets is best observed by a study of the 
cross section of a vei^'^oung cob. Such a cross section of the tip shows 
that it is compose#*^ undifferentiated or embryonic cells (Pi. 20, A). A 
short distance Sack of the tip numerous projections or protuberances 
appear on tb ‘.^periphery of the cob. Each of these projections is a rudi- 
ment or pr’lnordium from which a pair of spikelets will develop (PL 20, B) . 
Soon af' jr the formation of these rudiments, each one becomes equally 
divid' u (PI. 20, C), and from each half a spikelet develops (PL 20, D). 
Tb - progressive development of a spikelet from its primordium is best 
-udied in longitudinal section. The appearance of the embryonic cells 
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of the tip of a young coh in longitudinal section {Pi. 2 1 , A) differs a little 
from that in cross section ( 1 ^ 1 . 20, A). 

A longitudinal section of the rudiment of a spikclet just after its appear- 
ance shows that it is composed of embryonic cells and has the general 
appearance of the tip of the young cob. The first differentiation to appear 
on the rudiment of the spikelet is the lower empty glume (Pi, 21, B). 
The primordium of the upper empty glume soon appears (Pi. 2 1 , C), so that 
at a little later stage the two dc\^c]oping glumes have practically the same 
appearance (Pi. 21, D). The primordia of the two lemmas or flowering 
glumes arc the next to appear (PI. 22, A), while directly following, or fre- 
quently at the vsame time, the rudiments of the sterile flower and of the 
stamens of the fertile flower become visible. The palet of the fertile 
floner at this time also begins to show differentiation (Pi. 22, B), but the 
palet of the sterile flower does not appear until considerably lajer. 

The primordium of the carpcllatc leaf or ovary wall of the fertile pistil 
bemns to show in a short time after those of the palet and stamens of the 
fertile flower appear (PI. 23, A). At this time the cells that are to com- 
pose the fibro-vascular bundles of the lower part of the spikelet begin to 
differentiate. The carpe-l grows unevenly so that when the side adjacent 
to tlic lemma extends almost one-third around the young ovule the 
opposite side has scarcely begun to develop (PI. 23, A, c. c') This more 
rapidly growing portion of the carpel increases in width toward the tip 
so that it becomes from two to three times wider than the base (PI. 23, B). 
This widened portion of the car^xl is composed of numerous embryonic 
cells which later rapidly elongate to form tlic silk (PI. 24, A). When the 
silk is elongating, the wall of the ovary has grown up around the ovule 
and has almost inclosed it with the exception of a small opening toward 
the top (Pi. 24, A, sc). This opening has been Icnucd the stylar canal. 
It, however, docs not long remain open, for by the time the silk is ready 
for pollination, the edges of the carpel have come in dose contact but 
have not grown together (Pl. 23, B). 

About the time the silk begins to elongate, the ovule begins to invert. 
The cells of the ovule on the side adjacent to the palet increase in number 
and elongate more rapidly than those on the opposite side, thus causing 
the end of the ovule to Uim downward (PI. 24, B). The megaspore 
mother cell appears about the time the ovule <?egins to turn, and fre- 
(liicntlv the embryo sac has reached the 2-ceIled by the lime the 
ovule has become completely inverted. The ovule coT'^grow rapidly 
when the ovule begins to cur\'e, so that by the time it reached its 
final position they have readied their full development (PI. cV A). 

DHVELOl’ME.N'r oF THE EMRRYO S.\C \ 

About the time tfic ovule begins to invert, the differentiation oi^e 
megaspore mother cell becomes apparent (PI. 24). No disorganizati^ 
of any of the megaspores was noted in the three varieties of com studied 
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in this experiment, although approximately 50 observations were made. 
This fact was also observed by Weatherwax {16) in the varieties of corn 
studied by him, so it seems to be the nile that all four megasporcs func- 
tion. In wheat {Triticum vuigare), however, Koernicke (A*) and Jensen 
(6) report that only one megaspore functions. The same has been 
observed by Cannon (i) for wild oats {Avena jalua). 

The megaspore mother cell increases in size until it becomes about 
twice as broad and from four to five times as long as the vegetative 
cells of the ovule (PI. 26, A, B). The developing embryo sac remains 
approximately the same size as the megaspore mother cell until the 
eight cells are formed. At that time it has elongated but slightly while 
its breadth has increased to two or three limes that of the megaspore 
mother cell (PI. 27, B). The two polar nuclei migrate and come in 
contact with each other a short distance above the egg but do not fuse 
before fertilization takes place (Pi. 27, B, C). In scores of cases where 
pollination had been prevented the two polar nuclei were observed 
standing apart a week or more after the embryo sacs were ready for 
fertilization. 

MATURE EMBRYO SAC 

When the embryo sac is mature, it is approximately four times as 
long and about twice as wide as when it first reaches the 8-celled stage. 
It reaches its maximum size about the time the sUk emerges from the 
husk. The aiitipodals begin to divide almost immediately after the 8 cells 
are formed, so that one very rarely finds an embryo sac that shows only 8 
cells. The anlipodals increase in number, apparently by indirect cell 
division, until they number from 24 to 36 cells at the time of anthesis, 
These cells often have indistinct walls, and frequently there are two nuclei 
to each cell. These cells are closely crowded together and give the 
appearance of a ruthcr definite tissue (PI. 28, ant). This behavior of the 
antipodals is characteristic of the grasses and has been noted by numer- 
ous invest igalors since the time of Hofmeister (3). Golinski (3) in his 
work with the stamens and pistil of wheat studied the anlipodals with 
especial care in order to determine whether they played any part in tlic* 
formation of the endosperm and established the fact that these cells 
remain intact until tlim’ are crowded out by the growing endosperm 
(P1.32,B). 

The egg incre^^ in size until its width is almost half that of the 
embryo sac./Tt is decidedly balloon-shaped and becomes aveolar in 
appearancy^ The synergids are more or less lunar-shaped and are 
considen^ly longer than the egg. They have dense cell contents aiul 
take Y e stain much deeper than the egg. (Pi. 28, e, sy). The nuclei 
of Xe synergids may disintegrate before fertilization or may remain 
^ar and distinct until it has taken place, in most cases the synergids 
do not remain long intact after the egg is ready for fertilization. Where 
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fortilization is delayed they lose their identity and can not be distinguished 
from the surrounding cytoplasm. 

The polar nuclei are embedded in a strand of cytoplasm that extends 
from the antipodal to the egg, while the greater part of that portion of 
tiie embryo sac is taken up by two large vacuoles. The nucleoli of the 
polar nuclei are the largest in the embryo sac. The two polar nuclei 
remain in close contact but do not fuse until fertilization has taken 
place. 

SILK AND THE POLLEN TUBE 

The end of the silk is cleft into two branches of unequal length. This 
branched portion of the silk has been termed the stigma by most aiithois 
in their description of the coni flower (PI. 29, A). The silk, however, is 
receptive to pollen for at least the greater portion of its length ; so it would 
appear that Weatherwax (/6) is correct in asserting that the term 
stigma can be applied to the branched tip of ttie silk only in a morpho- 
logical sense and not with the understanding that it is the only portion 
of the pistil on which the pollen grains may germinate. 

Numerous hairs are borne on the silk in rather definite areas for its 
entire length (PI. 29, A). These hairs appear for the most part on the 
edges of the silk and are more numerous near its tip than farther down. 
The hairs may be branched or iinbranched and the upper ends of the 
cells that compose them stand out from the hair (PI. 29, B), tlius form- 
ing a rough surface upon which the pollen grains easily lodge. The origin 
and development of these hairs have been described in detail by Weather- 
wax (73), who obsen'ed that each hair originates from a single epidermal 
cell of the silk. 

Two fibro-vascular bundles extend the entire length of the silk and 
temuiiate in the branched lip (PI. 29, A). A cross section of the silk 
shows that it is grooved on both its upper and lower surfaces and that 
the vascular bundles are located near its edge (PI. .^0, A). Each bundle 
contains from three to six xylem elements (PI. 30, B). The conducting 
tissue of the fibro-vascular bundles is surrounded by narrow, elongated 
cells that are characterized by very dense cytoplasmic contents and 
elongated flattened nuclei (PI. 30, C). it is between these dense cells 
that the pollen lube travels down the silk. 

The pollen grains vary in shape from spherics ^ to ellipsoidal, and 
each grain has a germ pore (PI. 29, C). The protoplasm of the pollen 
grain is very dense, and often it is difficult to distinguish the nuclei. 
The two sperm nuclei are formed before the pollen is shed ^^ 1 . 32, A). 
This sujjports the statement of Strasburger (/j) that the dmsiL^ of the 
generative nucleus in the jxjllen grain is a constant character for NJ the 
grasses, \ 

A few hours after (lie pollen grains lodge on the hairs of the silk, tl\ 
pollen tube emerges from the germ pore (Pi. 29, D). Three wavs have ' 
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been observed by which the pollen tube may gain access to the sheath 
cells of the fibro-vascular bundles of the silk. Shortly after the pollen 
tube appears, it may penetrate a hair and through it gain entrance to 
the libro-vascular bundle region (Pi. 29, D) ; or the lube may continue 
down the outside of hair to its base and then enter the silk and pene- 
trate to the cells surrounding the bundle. Frequently pollen grains 
that fall directly on the smooth portion of the silk germinate, and the 
pollen tube penetrates the silk. These instances, however, are excep- 
tions. Practically all pollen tubes that function are from pollen grains 
that fall on the hairs of the silk. 

The end of the pollen tube is greatly enlarged as it pushes its way 
between the dense sheath cells of tht bundle (Pi. 29, E). In its passage 
down the silk the tube causes but very little disturbance in the position 
of the cells, so that after the lube disappears the cells quickly return to 
their normal form and position. The pollen tube, so far as I have 
observed, does not extend the full length of the silk at any lime. It is 
very difficult to locate it a short distance back of its growing region, 
It appears that the older portions of the tube are absorbed bythesur- 
rounding cells, while the growing part of the tube apparently is nourishtd 
by the dense sheath cells. Arriving at the base of the silk, the polkn 
tube pushes its way between the shcathlike cells that extend from tlu' 
bundle of the silk to the cavity of the ovary (PI. 1 9, vse) . After it enters 
the ovary cavity the tube twists and coils in its passage along the coats 
of the ovule until it reaches the inicropylc. .\fter passing through the 
inicropyte, the tube, works its way between the cells of the ovule and 
enters the embryo sac (PI. 28, pt). The protoplasm of the pollen tube 
is very dense, so that it is very difficult to locate the sperm nuclei. 1 
have never observed them in (he tube except after it had entered the 
embryo sac. 

If pollen is supplied abundantly, a great number of pollen tubes start 
to grow down the bundle regions of each silk. However, as one examines 
the silk from the tip downward, the number of ])ollen tubes becomes 
smaller and smaller, so that when the cavity of the ovary is reached only 
one pollen tube is to be observed, lii nearly a hundred observations 
no more than one pollen tube was seen in each ovary cavity. 

The growth of tlmf^pollen tubes is very rapid, and under ordinary 
conditions Ihev the embryo sacs of all the ovules on the ear in 

24 hours aftc;rfpollmation. In order to do this the longest tubes must 
errow in time approximately (^ inches, a distance that equals 1,500 
times tha’diameler of the pollen grain. 
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FERTirjZATION 

After the entrance of the pollen tube into the embryo sac, it expands 
so that the width of its tip is approximately one-third that of the embryo 
sac. The pollen tube extends into the embryo sac until the tip is near 
the polar nuclei, The wail of the tube is dissolved, giving the nuclei free 
access to the embryo sac. One of the sperm nuclei fuses with the egg and 
another with one of the polar nuclei (PI. 31). The two polar nuclei fuse 
at the time the sperm nucleus enters one of them or shortly afterwards. 
Traces of the pollen lube in the embryo sac remain for a long time and do 
not disappear until crowded out by the developing endosperm and 
embryo. Fertilization takes place in from 26 to 28 hours after pollina- 
tion, or in a few hours after the pollen tube reaches the embryo sac. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE EMBRYO AND ENDOSPERM 

Almost immediately after fertilization, the endosperm nucleus begins 
to divide; and in 10 to 12 hours the nuclei of the endosperm maymiinbcr 
20 or 30, arranged around the periphery of the embryo sac (Pi. 32, A). 
Many of the nuclei have two nucleoli. The nucleus of the fertilized egg 
does not divide very rapidly. When the nuclei of the endosperm number 
as high as 20 or 30, the egg nucleus has just undergone its first division 
(PI, 32, A). Thecellsoftheendosperraincreaseveryrapidly, and within 
36 hours after fertilization they completely fill the embryo sac (? 1 . 32, B). 
The antipodals remain intact and increase in number but are soon 
crowded out by the encroaching endosi)erm cells. By the time the 
endosperm completely fills the embryo sac the embryo consists of only 
from 14 to 16 cells (PI. 32, C). 

SUMMARY 

In a study of the pistillate spikelet and the process of fertilization in 
the corn plant (Zca nuiys) the following facts were noted; 

H.mbkyo sac. — In the formation of the embryo sac there is no dis- 
organization of the megaspores, and all four function. The three antip- 
odal cells rapidly increase in number, apparently by indirect cell division, 
until they mmiber from 24 to 36 at the time the embryo sac is mature. 
These cells have rather indistinct cell walls and frequently contain two 
nuclei. The two polar nuclei come into position, iust above the egg and 
remain in close contact with each other but never fu-‘‘ before fertilization 
has taken place. The egg becomes reticulate, stains v'^ry lightly, and 
is decidedly balloon-shaped. 

Pollen TimE. — Practically all the pollen tubes that function come 
from the pollen grains that lodge on the hairs of the silk. The U'v^es may 
enter the hairs directly and through them gain access to the intu'ior of 
the silk, or tlicy may follow the hairs to their base and then penei.v^te 
the silk. After the pollen tubes are once inside the silk they work tht'r 
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way between the cells to the fibro-vascular bundles. Each silk has two 
fibro-vascular bundles. These bundles are surrounded by sheath cells 
which are characterized by their extremely dense contents and large, 
flattened nuclei. It is between these cells that the pollen tube travels 
down the silk. Arriving at the base of the silk, the pollen tube works 
its way between the shcathlike cells that extend from the fibro-vascular 
bundle of the silk to the cavity of the ovary. The tube enters the ovary 
cavity and twists and coils in its passage along the ovule coat until it 
reaches the micropyle. The tube then pushes between the cells of the 
ovule until it reaches the embryo sac. The growth of the pollen tubes 
is very rapid, so that they reach the embryo sacs of all the ovules of the 
ear in 24 hours after pollination. To do this some of the tubes must 
grow a distance of approximately 6 inches in the course of the 24 hours. 
The pollen tubes apparently do not extend the full length of the silk at 
any given time but are absorbed a short distance back of their tip by 
the cells between which they pass. A great number of tubes start 
down a given silk; but the number of tubes becomes less and less as the 
base of the silk is approached, so that by the time the cavity of the ovary 
is reached only one tube is to be observed. The two sperm nuclei are 
formed in the pollen grain before the pollen tube appears. 

Fertilization’. — The pollen tube enters the embryo sac and pushes 
its way upward until its tip is near the polar nuclei. The tip of the tube 
expands until it is approximately one-third the width of the embryo sac. 
The wall of the tul>e seems to dissolve, giving the sperm nuclei access to 
tlie embryo sac. One of the sperm nuclei fuses with the egg, and at about 
the same time the other fuses with one of the polar nuclei. The two 
polar nuclei fuse at tlie lime the sperm nucleus enters one of them or 
shortly afterwards. The pollen tube persists in the embryo sac until 
it is crowded out by the developing endosperm and embryo. Fertili- 
zation occurs in from 26 to 28 hours after the silks have been pollinated. 

Endosperm and eaibryo. — The endosperm nucleus soon divides, 
and in from to 12 hours after fertilization the endosperm nuclei may 
number as high as 30, arranged around the periphery of the embryo sac. 
Within 36 hours after fertilization the cells of tlie endosperm completely 
fill the embryo sac. The nucleus of the ferilized egg does not divide 
for some time, so the end,SBperm may number 20 or more cells before the 
first division of the egg takes place. When the cells of the endosperm 
completely fill tl^vmbryo sac, the embryo numbers only 14 to 16 cells. 
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FLA.tr 19 

Longitudinal section of the pistillate spikelct of com at the time the silk is ready 
for pollination: r, rachilla; g, lower empty glume; g', upper empty glume; 1, lemma 
or flowering glume of tlie fertile flower; V, lemma or flowering glume of the sterile 
flower; pa, palct of the fertile flower; pa', palct of the sterile flower; sf, sterile flower; 
st, rudimentary stamen of the fertile flower; ova, ovar>’ of the pistil; co, cavity of the 
ovary: sk, silk or style; sc, stylar canal; vbs, one of the fibro*vascuIar bundles of the 
silk. 

Tltrough the slieath cells that surround tlie bundle the pollen tube travels down the 
silk; vse, sheathlike cells through which the pollen tube travels from llic vasc.uhir 
bundle to the cavity of the ov.ary; vb, fibro- vascular bundles that supply the parts 
of the spikelet; ov, ovnile; ovc, o^'ule coats; inic, micropyle; es, embryo sac. X Lv 
( 366 ) 






PLATR 20 

A. — Cnjsa section of Uie tip of a very )oung cob. X 300. 

B. — Portion of a cross section 0/ a young cob just back of the tip, showing the nidi- 
mcjil or priinordiiim from which a pair of spikflt-rs will develop. X 300. 

C — Cross section of a niHiment at the beginning of its division into equal parts. 
/ 300, 

iJ.— Cross section of a pair of spikelcts in the process of development. X 300. 



PLATE 21 

A. — Longiludinal section of the tip of a young cob. X 

B. — Ljagtiudinal section of the rudiment or prituordium of a spikelet just backof 
the lip of a young cob; g, primordiuui of the lower empty glume. X 300. 

C. — Longitudinal section of the developing spikelet, showing tlic primordia of the 
lower and upper empty glumes; g, lower empty glume: g^ upper empty glume. 

X 300. 

D. — Ixtngitudin.il section of the developing spikekt at a little later stage thaji C: 
g, lower empty glume; g', upper empty glume. X 300. 
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PLATE 22 

A. — Lon^tudinal section of the developing spikclet: g, lower empty glume; g', 
upper empty glume; 1 , primordiuni of Uie lemma or flowering glume of the fertile 
flower: E, primordium of the lemma or flowering glume of the sterile flower; sf, prinior- 
dium of the sterile flower. X 300. 

B, — Longitudinal section of the developing spikelet: g and g', empty glumes; 1 
and V, lemmas or flowering glumes; sf, primordimii of the sterile flower; st, stamen 
of the fertile flower; p, paletof the fertile flower; ])|), primordium of the pistil. X 300- 



PLATE 33 

A. — Longitudinal section of the developing spikclet at the time the carpel or ovary 
wall has begun to develop: g and g', empty glumes; 1 and V, lemmas; sf, sterile flower; 
p and p', palets; st, stamen; c and c', rudiment of the carpel or ovary wall ; c' is the 
more rapidly growing part of the carpel. X 300- 
B -“Longitudinal section of a developing ovary: c and c', developing ovary walls, 
o' is the portion of the carpel from which the style or silk will develop; ov, ovule; 
ovc, primordium of the inner ovule eoat. X 300. 






PLATE 24 

A — Longitudinal section of tJic fertile pistil ut Uic time the silk has staned to elon- 
gate; ovw, ovary wall; sc, stylar canal; ovc, ovule coats; ov, ovule; ms, megaspore 
raoilier cell; sk, silk. X 300. 

R.— Longitudinal section 0/ the fertile pistil at the time the ovule has started to 
invert; ovtv, ovary wall; sc, stylar canal; sk. silk; ovc, ovule coats, ms, megaspore- 
mother cell, X 300. 



PLATE 25 

A. — Longitudinal section of the inverted ovule: ov, ovule; ovc, ovule coats; cs, 
embrjo sac; niic. niicropyle; co, cavity of ovary. X 230- 

B. — Section through the stylar can.tl. shenving its structure shortly before the silk 
emerges from the husk. The union of the two edges of the carpel will eventually be 
more complete ne.or the top than is here shoum. X 250. 






PLATE 26 

A. — Cross section of the megaspore mother cell. X 800. 

B. — Longitudinal section of tlie nicgaspore mother cell. X 800 . 
C— Longitudinal section of the a-celled embr>’o sac. X 800. 
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PLATE 27 

A. — Longitudinal section of the 4'CeUed embryo sac. X 800. 

B. — Longitudinal section of an 8-celIed embryo sac at the time the polar nuclei 
have started to migrate. X 800. 

C. — Longitudinal section of an Swelled embryo sac after the polar nuclei have 
migrated. X 800. 






PLATE 28 

LiOngitudlnal section 0/ a mature embr\-o sac just previous to fertilization: e, egg; 
sy, synergids: p, polars; ant, antipodals; pt, pollen tube; m, inicropyk; v, vacuole; 
c, cytoplasm; ov, ovule coal. X 520. 



PLATE 29 

A. — End of a silk: p, pollen grains; v, fibro-vascular bundles; h, hairs, X 35. 

B. — Tips of the hairs of the silk. It is on these hairs that most of the pollen grains 
lodge. X 250. 

C. — Section of a pollen grain showng the germ pore and the relative size of the 
vegetative and sperm nuclei. X 250. 

D. — Single hair of the silk, showing tlic general manner in which the pollen lube 
penetrates the sheath cells of the fibro-vascular bundle of the silk: p, jwllen grain; 
h, hair: pt. pollen lube; sc, sliealli cells of the libro-vascular bundle. X 250. 

E. — I/rngitudinal section of a fibro-vascular bundle of a s'lk, showing Uie position 
of the pollen tube as it grows down the silk; sc, sheath cells; x, xyleni elements; p, 
parenchyma cells of the silk; pt, pollen tube, showing Uie enlarged tip. X 250. 






PLATE 30 

A. — Cross section of a silk near its base, showing the position of the fibro-vascular 
bundles. X 220- 

B. — Cross section of a fibro-vascuJar bundle of the silk: x, xylem elements; sc, 
sheath cells; pt, pollen tube. X 650. 

C. --I/>ngitudinal section through the sheath cells of the fibro-vascular bundles; 
sc, shcatJi cells; pc, parenchyma cells of the silk. It is between the sheath cells that 
the pollen tube works its way down the silk. X 650. 



PLATE 31 

A. — VegeUtive and sperm nuclei uf the pollen grain; vn, vegetative nucleu!*; sn, 
sperm nuclei. X * ,100. 

B. — Longitudinal section of the lower portion of the cmbrv'o sac at the time uf fer- 
tiUzation, reconstructed from two sections; pn, polar nuclei fusing; sn', sperm nucleus 
fusing with u polar nucleus; e, egg; sn, sperm nucleus in the egg: pt, pollen tube; 
syn, synergid; v, vacuole. X 1,100. 
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A, — Longitudinal section of the embryo sac 12 hours after fertilizat ion : end , endo- 
sperm nuclei; e, egg in which one of the daughter nuclei has already divided; ant, 
antipodals. X 520- 

B, — Longitudinal section of the einbiyo sac 36 hoius after fertilization; end, endo- 
sperm; emb, embryo; ant, antipodal tissue. X no. 

C, — Longitudinal section of the young embryo at the stage sho^^•n in B. X800. 




response of citrus seedeings in water 

TURES TO salts AND ORGANIC EXTRACTS 


CUL- 


By J. F. Bkeazgale 

Amdalt Bicchmiit, „/ Biopkyskal Inimtigations, Bureau of Plant Industry 
United States Depurtment of Agriculture 

INTRODUCTION 

This paper deals with the growth of citrus seedlings in water cultures 
and their reaction to various salts and to organic matter in solution 
The experiments were conducted mainly at Riverside, Calif,, in connec- 
tion with other investigations relating to the causes of the malnutrition 
of citrus trees. Lemon, grapefruit, and several varieties of orange seed- 
lings (Blood, Tahiti, Mission, Valencia, Tangerine) were used in the ex- 
periments; but the work was confined largely to grapefruit and lemon 
on account of the relative ease with which the seeds could be secured. 

experimental method 


The seeds were sprouted in trays of coarse sand about lo cm deep 
and were covered to a depth of about i cm. At ordinary spring and 
summer temperatures it requires about 30 days to develop citrus seed- 
lings to a stage suitable for culture work, but under greenliouse condi- 
tions this time can be reduced to about 20 days, Tlic germination 
period of the grapefruit and lemon is somewhat less than that of the 
orange. The seeds should not Ire given much water during the geimi- 
nating period. The dtnis seedling is hardy and will stand drouth. Hot 
sunshine is likely to scald the primary leaves, so it is advisable to keep 
the seedlings in half shade. 

When the seedlings were large enough to be used, the sand around the 
roots was saturated with water and the seedlitigs were withdrawn from 
the seed bed. The sand was w ashed oil and the root.s dipped into a thick 
paste of carbon black to a depth of about i cm. The carbon black 
sticks to the radicle and forms a well-defined inde.x, so that the subse- 
quent elongation of the root tip can be accurately measured. Five to 
10 seedlings bound together lightly with a small piece of absorbent cotton 
were usually placed in each culture flask. Of the citrus seedlings so far 
tested, the lemon is by far tlic most satisfactory for use in water cul- 
tuits, for the radicle is straight and the cotyledons do not separate as in 
d'egia]icfruif. 

It was found that tlie citrus seedling is especially sensitive to the toxic 
^stances in distilled water. A treatment with carbon black that would 
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purify the water sufficiently for wheat seedlings was inadequate for the 
citrus seedling. It was necessary to use an extra large amount of carbon 
black or to bring the water to the boiling point in the presence of carbon 
black and filter in order to obtain water in which citrus seedlings would 
grow. Individual variation in the resistance of the seedlings was fro- 
quently observed. In a toxic solution that would kill nine of the seed- 
lings, the tenth would sometimes grow vigorously. 


ORGANIC EXTRACTS 


In the early experiments organic extracts from acid upland peat (leaf 
mold) and horse manure were employed. The organic matter w'as first 
extracted to obtain the water-soluble portion and then extnacted with 
3 per cent ammonia. These extracts were filtered and evaporated sepa- 
rately to dr)'ncss and the dried material used to make up standard organic 
solutions. The peat extract proved to be fully as satisfactory for cul- 
tures as that from manure and has been employed in most of the \vork,‘ 
The effect of organic matter upon the growth of the lemon seedling is 
shoum in Table I. The result in each instance represents the total root 
growth of lo seedlings in six days. It will be seen that the water-soluble 
extracts of peat in concentrations of lo parts per million or more pro- 
duced root elongation double that produced with cultures in carbon- 
treated water. 


Table I . — Effect of peat extract on root elongation of citrus seedlings 


Tteatmeot. 


Root ijnmlh. 


Mm. 


Carbon-treated water, control 

Carbon-treated water, plus 5 p. p. m. water-soluble peat 

Carbon-treated water, plus 10 p. p. m. water soluble peat 

Carbon-treated water, plus 50 p. p. m. water-soluble peat. . . . 
Carbon-treated water, plus 100 p. p. m. water-soluble peat. . . 
Carbon-treated water, plus 500 p. p. m. water-soluble peat. . . 
Carbon-treated water, plus 1.000 p. p. m. water-soluble peat. 


197 

■’I 

256 

IQO 


A similar series of experiments with grapefruit seedings, carried on 
at the same time, gave results almost as marked. The root growth in 
the two cultures is illustrated in Plate 33, A, B. 

The stimulating effect of the soluble organic matter in very low con- 
centrations was verified by repeated tests and was obsen. ed not only 
for grapefruit and lemon seedlings but for Blood, St. Michael, Tahiti, 
Valencia, and Tangerine oranges as well. The ammonia extract of the 
peat, freed from ammonium hydrate (NII^OH) by evaporating to dry- 
ness, was as effective as the water-soluble extract in stimulating tlie root 
growth of the seedlings. 


' Thispeat is thc.'ame as that cmploi-cd by Covillt iahis investigation of blueberry culture. (Covu-uE. 
!■'. V. KxpRBiMBNTS IM BiCBBBSRV cciTUKE. U. S. Dcpt. AgT. Bur. Plant Indus. Bui. 195, 
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The organic matter extracted from upland peat is decidedly acid, but 
the degree of acidity varies greatly in different samples. In the upland 
eat employed in this work, i gm. of the soluble material extracted 
irith 3 percent ammonium hydrate, after being evaporated to dryness 
to remove the ammonia and again dissolved in water free from carbon 
dioxiii , required 0.088 gm. sodium hydroxid to neutralize it, using phenol- 
phthalein as an indicator. The acidity is therefore about 8 per cent of 
an hy’drochloric acid solution of the same concentration by weight. 
Since the root elongation was stimulated in the most concentrated 
or'anic extracts used (i ,000 parts per million), it appears that at least 
in the presence of the other constituents of the peat extract the growth 
of the citrus seedliiigs is not inhibited by the organic acids present in 
concentrations equivalent to 80 parts per million hydrochloric acid.' 

The figures in Table 1 , shown ng the root elongation, are not to be 
considered as representing accurately the relative stimulation of the 
various peat concentrations. Often a solution of 10 parts per million 
of peat ivould give as good plants as a solution of higher concentration. 
No attempt was made to find the amount of organic matter needed for 
maximum growth. Neither potassium chlorid nor sodium nitrate in 
water cultures stimulated the growth of the seedlings, so the action of 
the organic matter is not to be attributed to the addition of these nutrient 
salts. 

STI.VtUL.tTI.N'G ACTION OF CALCIUM CARBONATE AND IlICARliONATE 

Calcium carbonate was found to have as pronounced an effect as 
organic matter in stimulating the root elongation of citrus seedlings. 
This is shown in the folloning table, the figures representing the total 
root growth of to seedlings in eight days. About o.t gm. of calcium 
carbonate was added to each culture flask, which contained about 250 cc. 
of .solution. 

T.vbctj IL—^timvhthn of root groaih of (iUits seedlings hy calcium cachonate 


Roiil groxrth in— 


Seedling. 

Carbon- 

treated 

water. 

Carbon- 
treated 
water plus 
calcium 
carbonate, 


! Mm. 



' 92 1 


Grapefruit 

too 

j 435 


' Tlie nature cf Ihc organic acids present in the nplainl peats of the United States docs not appear to hat e 
h'.cn tjicdllcally iiivestigatcd. Some of the organic adds and other substances dcanitc tbeiiucal com- 
Pusitipii whicii have been isolalod from alkaline extracts of soils are listed in a paper by bhreiner and Shorcy, 
«h<i stale that the vegetable ai-ids of tbc bi-droxy-fatty series which arc added to ibe soil with the plant 
it'sidues apparently sixm break down into simpler compounds. (SchrEiskr, Oswald, and Sborhy, 
Edmund C, cnuMiCAtNAruRBOP son oruaWC matter. U. S. Ucpl. Agr. Dur. Soils Bui. 74. P. id- 
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The stimulating action of calcium carbonate was observed with all the 
different kinds of seedlings studied. Its effect on lemon and grapefruit 
seedlings is illustrated in Plate 33, C-F. 

Carbon dioxid was passed tlirough carbon-treated water containing 
an excess of calcium carbonate. The resulting solution was found upon 
analysis to contain over 400 parts per million calcium as calcium 
bicarbonate. After portions were withdrawn and slightly agitated to 
expel the excess of carbon dioxid, citrus seedlings were introduced 
into the solution. With all the seedlings tried a stimulating effect was 
noticeable. 

AMELIORATING ACTION OF LIME AND ORGANIC MATTER WHEN 
ADDED TO TOXIC SOLUTIONS 

A slightly toxic solution was prepared by mixing one part of untreated 
distilled water with three parts carbon-treated water. This gave a solu- 
tion that would stop the root development of all the seedlings. The 
addition of calcium carbonate (solid phase present) and organic matter 
to this solution invariably enabled the plant to overcome the toxic effect 
of the solution. Many tests of this kind were made with all kinds of 
citrus seedlings. A fair example of the relative root development of a 
1 2-day-old culture of grapefruit seedlings is shown in Table III. 


Table III. — Protective action of lime and organic evtracU 


Treatment. 

R&ot dcvel* 
niiiimU. 






148 



Calcium is known to have a marked antagonism to the toxicity of some 
inorganic salts. The protective and stinudatirig action of the calcium 
carbonate is, however, in this instance not explainable on this basis. 
Citrus seedlings showed no growth in toxic water mixtures to which lo 
parts per million of calcium sulphate or of calcium chlorid had been 
added. The solubility of calcium carlronate in distilled water is approx- 
imately 10 parts per million. From the fact that calcium clilorid ami 
calcium sulphate in the same concentration showed no protective action 
it appears that it is not the calcium ion itself that gives rise to the antago- 
nistic action on distilled water toxins. Furthermore, the calcium content 
of the organic dried peat extract was only 0.3 per cent, so tliat protective 
action of the peat in concentrations of 20 parts per million is not 
attributable to the calcium it contains. Though the nature of the pro- 
tective action has not been determined, the adsorption of tlie toxins on 
tile calcium carbonate particles present in the solid phase and by the 
colloidal organic constituents is suggested as a possible explanation. 
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TOXIC LIMITS OF ALKALINE SALTS 

The toxicity of calcium hydrate, sodium hydrate, and sodium carbon- 
ate was determined for lemon and grapefruit seedlings which showed 
practically the same degree of resistance. The cultures in calcium hy- 
drate solutions while under observation were kept in a large desiccator 
containing quicklime. A concentration of 25 parts per million of cal- 
cium hydrate or sodium hydrate gave stimulating results. When the 
concentration of calcium hydrate was increased to 50 parts per million, 
signs of distress were noted. Little growth took pl^e at 80 parts per 
million, and at 100 parts per million growth practically ceased. Here a 
wide variation was noted among the seedlings. Occasionally a vigorous 
seedling would withstand a concentration of 120 parts per million of 
calcium hydrate. Tliis was exceptional, however, and it may be said 
that the citrus seedling will seldom tolerate 100 parts per million of cal- 
cium hydrate. 

With sodium hydrate a concentration of 25 parts per million stimu- 
lated the root growth, and concentrations up to 200 parts per million 
were maintained with little harmful effect upon the plant. With 230 
parts per million the growth was slight, while with 275 to 300 parts per 
million growth practically ceased. With sodium carbonate it was neces- 
sary to increase the concentration to 350 or 600 parts per million in 
onler to stop the growth of the seedlings. It is of interest to note tliat 
a solution of tliis concentration would, on account of hydroly'sis, contain 
sodium hydroxid in approximately the same concerilration as that rep- 
resenting the toxic limit of sodium hydroxid. In other words, it is the 
hydrolyzed portion of the sodium carbonate which mainly determines 
the toxicity. 

Since calcium hydrate and sodium fiydrate have nearly the same eqiii- 
niolecular weights, it follows that the hydroxyl concentration in the toxic 
calcium hydrate solution is only about one-third that in the toxic sodium 
hydrate solution. It is evident that the metallic ion is contributing also 
to the toxicity. 

When organic matter (extracted from peat with ammonia) which is 
acid in reaction and stimulating to root growth is added in the proportion 
of 100 parts per million to a solution containing 400 parts per million of 
sodium carbonate, a toxic body is funned that will kill the root tip of 
the seedlings. (PI. 3^, A-H.) This is not true, however, with organic 
matter extracted from peat with water. This class of reactions appears 
to be of importance in connection with the toxicity of alkaline soils and 
^vill be rnade the subject of a later report. 
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The toxic properties of only one inorganic acid, phosphoric acid, were 
investigated. This acid stopped the root development at a concentration 
of 20 parts per million, with both the grapefruit and the lemon. Attention 
has already been called to the fact that active root elongation takes place 
in organic extracts from peat having an acidity equivalent to 80 parts 
per million of hydrochloric acid. In overripe lemons the seeds are likely 
to germinate inside the fruit and the plumule and radical be pushed 
through the skin. Since the juice of the lemon contains 7 or 8 per cent 
citric acid, it appears that under natural conditions the lemon seeds will 
sprout in a strongly acid medium. 

TOXIC LIMITS OF NITRATES AND OF AMMONIUM sSULPHATE 


It is known that the continued use of sodium nitrate in relatively large 
amounts tends to produce mottling of the leaves of citni.s tress. Culture 
tests were accordingly made to determine the toxicity of the nitrate salts 
together with that of ammonium sulphate, which is also used in citrus 
districts as a source of nitrogen, 'i'he results are given in the following 
table, with the toxic limits of the same salts in the presence of lime. 

Table IV . — Toxic limits of nitrous and ammonium sulphate for citrus seedlings 


Salt. 


Toxic limit, 


Sodium nitrate 

Potassium nitrate 

Calcium nitrate 

Ammonium sulphate 

Sodium nitrate and calcium carbonate (Solid phase) 

Ammonium sulphate and calcium carbonate (solid phase) 


P. p. m. 

Ii^CpO 


3iS« 
10, wo 
1,000 
6,000 


2,0C0 


It tvill be seen that marked differeneeb occur in the toxic limits of 
the various salts, sodium nitrate being five times as toxic as calcium 
nitrate. The toxic limits for this group of salts are so high that the maltt^r 
may appear to be of no practical import. But a simple calculation will 
show that the surface feeding roots of citrus trees are at times subjected 
to fertilizer concentrations in field practice so great as to approach toxic 
conditions. Application of 2 to 3 pounds of nitrate of soda per tree, or 
200 to 300 pounds per acre, which is not an unusual practice for some 
citrus growers, would correspond approximately to a concentration of 70 
to 100 parts per million in the soil of the surface foot. The fertilizer, 
moreover, is ordinarily applied to the open ground between the tree rows— 
thwt is, to not more than one-half the total soil area. If the moisture 
content of the soil were reduced to 10 per cent of the weight of the soil, 
the concentration of the sodium nitrate in the soil solution would range 
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from 1,400 to 2,000 parts per million — that is, it would approach the 
toxic liinit. The surface crusts in dtrus groves are often highly toxic to 

citrus seedlings. 

However, mixed salts in the soil are not as a rule so toxic as the indi- 
vidual components. The protective or antagonistic action of calcium, 
for example, when added to toxic solutions of many inorganic salts is well 
known. Kearney and Cameron * found that gypsum and lime greatly 
increased the tolerance of white lupine and alfalfa seedlings for most of 
the salts found in saline soils. Osterhout has observed antagonism in 
many mixtures of salts and has shown that, in general, if one salt in- 
creases and the other decreases the permeability of the protoplasm, as 
determined by electrical conductivity, then the two salts tend to be 
antagonistic.® He has also found that wliile none of the monovalent 
ions, excepting hydrogen, decrease permeability, all the bivalent ions 
tested (calcium, magnesium, barium, etc.) do so to a marked degree.* 
In other words, the two groups are antagonistic. 

It was consequently to be expected that calcium carbonate would in- 
crease the tolerance of citrus seedlings for sodium nitrate or potassium 
nitrate. The effect was most pronounced with a mixture of sodium nitrate 
and calcium carbonate (solid phase present) in which a concentration of 

6.000 parts per million of sodium nitrate, or over three limes that with 
sodium nitrate alone, was reached before the death of the root tip oc- 
curred (PI. 34, E-G). With ammonium sulphate the death limit in the 
presence of calcium carbonate was reached at a concentration of about 

2.000 parts per million, or twice that with ammonium sulphate alone. 
The filtrate obtained after shaking the liiglier concentration of sodium 
nitrate with calcium carbonate in excess and removing the solid phase 
produced as good plants as when the solid phase was present. The 
mechanical or adsorptive action of the latter, therefore, has no effect. 
The addition of small quantities of quartz flour, carbon black, or organic 
matter to the solution was also without effect on the toxic limit of the 
nitrate solutions. 

When calcium nitrate or calcium sulphate in concentrations equivalent 
to the saturation concentration of calcium carbonate in water (lO parts 
per million) was added to sodium nitrate solutions, the toxic limit ^\•as 
not raised appreciably above that of sodium nitrate alone. As the con- 
centrations were increased, the protective action developed; and in con- 
centrations of 100 parts per million calcium clilorid or calcium sulphate 
'vas about as effective as calcium carbonate in raising the toxic limit of 
sodium nitrate. On account of the reaction between sodium nitrate and 

' KiiAR.sF.v, Thomas H.. and C.AMfiRON. Trank K. effect upon sEEdli-VG plants of certain covpo - 
KENTS OF ALXAI C SOIJ.S. /b L'- &. Dcyt. Atf. R|,t. 7I. p. ?-CO. 19«M. 

' O.SrF.KHOOT, W. J. V. ON THE N.AIVRE OF ANTAGONISM, in tN-ittlce, D. 5. V. 41. HO. JO5O. p. S55'J‘6. 

'914. 

*OSTBrhOUT, W, j. V. ON 7HK DECREASE OF rERMBABIUTY DIB TO CERTAIN BIVALENT R.AI10SS. In 
tJoC Oa^,, V. 59, ny. 4, p, 31J-330. II fie. 19*5- 
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calcium acrbonate when the latter salt is present in the solid phase, the 
calcium-ion concentration is considerably increased above that of a sat- 
urated solution of calcium carbonate alone. This increase in the con- 
centration of the calcium ion, which gives the protective action, is 
probably the explanation of the failure of calcium chlorid and calcium 
sulphate to exert a protective action at concentrations corresponding to 
the solubility of calcium carbonate alone. Calcium nitrate and calcium 
hydrate in small amounts were also as effective as calcium carbonate. 
Organic matter had no ameliorating effect on the toxic action of sodium 
nitrate. 

SUMMARY 

Seedlings of various citrus stocks, including lemon, grapefruit, and 
several varieties of sweet oranges, showed no characteristic differences in 
response in water cultures or in resistance to toxic solutions. 

Very dilute organic extracts from upland peat (lo parts per million or 
moie) produced a marked stimulation of the root growth of citrus seed- 
lings. Corresponding concentrations of sodium nitrate or potassium 
chlorid did not stimulate the root development. 

Calcium carbonate stimulated the root growth and exerted a pro- 
nounced antagonistic action to toxic solutions of nitrates and ammonium 
sulphate. 

Peat extract in very dilute concentrations (20 parts per million) and 
calcium carbonate (solid phase present) both protected citrus seedlings 
to a marked degree against the toxins of distilled water. 

The tolerance of citrus seedlings for alkaline salts is relatively high, 
The toxic limit for calcium hydrate was 100 to 120 parts per million, for 
sodium hydrate 250 to 300 parts per million, and for sodium carbonate 
550 to 600 parts per million. The hydroxyl concentration in the toxic 
calcium hydrate solution is only about one-third that of the toxic sodium 
hydrate solution. 

When soluble organic matter which is acid in reaction and stimulating 
to citrus seedlings in concentrations up to 1,000 parts per million or 
more is added to a sodium carbonate solution of 400 parts per million 
which in itself is not toxic, a highly toxic solution is formed which will kill 
the root tips of citrus seedlings. This reaction appears to be of importance 
in connection with the toxicity of soils containing small amounts of 
sodium carbonate. 







PLATE 33 

A. — Grapefruit roots. 12 days old, grown in distilled water. 

B. — Grapefruit roots, 12 days old, grown in distilled water pins 100 parts per million 
water-soluble peat. 

C. — Lemon seedlings, 21 days old, grown in carbon-treated distilled water. 

D. — Lemon seedlings, 21 days old. grown in carbon-treated distilled water pins 
calcium carbonate. 

E. — Grapefruit seedlings, 20 days old, grown in carbon -treated water. 

F. — Grapefruit seedlings, 20 days old, grown in carbon-treated water plus calcium 
carbonate. 
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PUTF. 34 

A. — Lemon seedlings, i6 days old, grown in distilicu waici as contfol. 

B. —Iycmon seedlings, i6daysoId, grown in 400 parts per million sodium carbonate. 

C. — Lemon seedlings, t 6 days old . grown in 100 parts per million ammonia-soluble 
humus. 

I),— I^emon seedlings, 16 days old, grown in 100 parts per iniMion arnmonia-solublo 
humus plus 400 parts per million sodium carbonate. 

L, -Citrus seedlings grown in carbon-treated water. 

F. — Citnjs st'edlings grown in 4/jo percent sodium nitrate (NaNOj). 

G. - Citrus seedlings gro'vn in 4/10 per cent sodium nitrate >vith calcium carbonate 
(CaCOa), 




physiologicai, study of the parasitism of 

PYTHIUM DEBARVANUM HESSE ON THE POTATO 
TUBER 

By Lon A. Hawkins and Rodney R, Harvey 

Plant Pkysiologisis, Office of Drug-Plant, Poisonous-Plant, Physiological, and Femen- 
taiion Investigations, Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agri- 
culture 

INTRODUCTION 

The physiology of parasitism and the relations existing between the 
host and parasite have been the subject of numerous investigations, 
many of which have taken up the method by which the fungus obtains 
entrance into the plant or passes from cell to cell within the tissues of 
its host. 

There arc, of course, several possible ways by which a parasitic plant 
may obtain entrance into the cells of its host plant. It may enter 
through an opening already made; if it makes the opening itself, it may 
push its way tlirough mechanically, or it may soften or digest the cell 
walls. It is possible, also, that the fungus hyphae might so stimulate 
the cells of the host plant tliat cnzynis secreted by the host itself would 
break clown its own cell walls and allow the fungus to enter. A com- 
bination of these methods is, of course, possible— for example, a fungus 
might penetrate the cell wall by a small opening and then enlarge this 
opening either mechanically or by a solution of a portion of the cell wall. 
Some of the investigations on this subject will be considered here. 

In 1886 Dc Gary (5)’ showed l hat Sefero/wia/iftFr/wafa secreted a toxic 
substance which killed the cells ahead of the growth of the fungus. He 
concluded that the breaking down of tlie cell walls was due to an 
eiuym secreted by the fungus. 

Ward (^7) concludes, in his study of Boirytis on lily, that the tip of 
the fungus hypha “excretes relatively large quantities of ferment sub- 
stance and dissolves its way into the cell wall." Nordhausen [21) con- 
siders that Boirylis cinerea dissolves its way through the cell walls of 
its host plant. Biisgen {^) considers that this fungus does not make its 
way through cell walls or even cuticle by mechanical means alone. 
Miyoslii {20) showed that Boirylis cinma could force its way through 
nicrabranes of collodion, paper, and other substances, and details some 
experiments in which Fenicilliiim pushed its way through gold leaf. 
Peirce (^j) has shown tliat tiie haustoria of Cuscuta will puncture tinfoil 
0.2 mm. in tiiickness. 

’ KelCTciicc is ra iJi* bv miiiiliiT (’lalic) lo "LMerature citciS, p. 
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Brown (6) in a recent study of parasitism in Bolrytis has shown tfiat 
this fungus secretes an enzym which breaks down the middle lamellae of 
tissues which it invades. He demonstrated that the ciizym secretion was 
more powerful from freshly germinated spores than from old cultures, 
A toxin, which is apparently closely associated with the enzym, is also 
secreted. This toxin is not oxalic acid or an oxalate. Blackman and 
Welsford (5), in the second of this scries of papers, have shown that this 
fungus apparently penetrates the cuticle of the broad bean leaf by push- 
ing its way through mechanically. These writers are in agreement with 
Brown that an enzym secreted by the fungus breaks down the tissues 
in the interior of the leaves. Brown (7) later showed that the infecting 
germ tubes were unable to affect chemically the cuticle of the host plant 
and that the toxic substance could not pass through the cuticle. He 
concludes that penetration of Hie cuticle must take place in a purely 
mechanical way. In the fourth paper of this series (8) lie contrasts thick 
and thin sowings of spores and finds that thick sowings 2 to 4 days old 
yield the most active preparations of enzym. He considers that the 
cytase is much more active at the lip of the hypha. 

From this review, wliich of course covers only part of the literature 
on this subject, it is apparent that there is good evidence lhat some para- 
sitic plants make their way into their host plants by breaking throiigh 
the tissues mechanically; but there is no doubt tliat some fungi secrete 
enzyms which break down the cell walls of certain plants and are thus 
able to make their way through the tissues of their hosts. 

The parasitism of Pythium deharyanum Hesse on some of its numerous 
hosts has been investigated, but how it gains entrance into the host 
plant seems not to have received any considerable attention. This 
fungus has recently been shown to be the cause (15) of a tuber-rot of 
potatoes which is of considerable commercial importance in the Sail 
Joaquin Valley of California. A method of controlling this disease under 
commercial conditions has been worked out and described {ly). In 
the present study the effect of the fungus on the sugars, pentosans, and 
starch of the potato tuber was determined, and the rate of growth of 
the fungus in three different varieties of potatoes was measured. An 
attempt was made to correlate certain physical and chemical chaniclcr- 
istics of the potatoes with their susceptibility or resistance to this dis- 
ease, and the growth of the fungus in the potato tissue was ohser\'ed and 
studied. Some information on the mode of entrance of this fungus into 
the cells of the potato was obtained, and a possible explanation vas 
found as to why some varieties of potatoes are much more susceptible 
to this disease than others. 
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EXPERIMENTAL WORK 

The methods followed in the study of the effect of the fungus on the 
starch, sugars, and pentosans of the potato tuber were essentially those 
described for the work with the Fusarium tuber-rots (16). They will 
not be discussed here. The results of the analyses of the sound and 
rotted quarters are shown in Table I. 


Table 1 5 torcA, sugar, and pentosan content of the souttd and roiled quarters of potatoes 
rotted with Pythium debaryanum 

[expressed as perrenttiKe erf wet weiebtl 


Pentosau-s, 

Starch, 

Sugar. 

1 

Sucrose as dextrose. 1 

1 Reduciuj;; si^sr 

1 as dextrose. 

Tuber 

No, ' 

Sound 

quar- 

ter. 

Rotted 
qiiar- 
1 t«r. 

Tuber 

No. 

Sctiod 
quarlfT. ' 

1 

Rotted 

quaiter. 

Tuber , 
No. 1 

Sound 

fjuar* 

ter. 

Rotted 
quar I 
Ur. 

Sound , 
qiiar- | 
ter. 

Rotted 
: quar- 
1 ter. 

1 

I 

0.548 

0.44 1 

5... 

i 16. 07 

14.64 

9... 

0.98 

0. 030 j 

0. 220 

I 0.003 



•39 

•33 , 

0 .,., 

[ 16. 61 

16. 34 

6... 

•63 

.009 j 

• 252 , 

1 . 002 

3 

•33 

•37 1 

7.... 

1 16. 73 

1 ^ 3-04 

10... 

. ir 

. 008 ■ 

.392 , 

1 . 022 

4 

•35 


8.... 

j * 5 - <=3 

11-42 ; 

n... 

.46 

. 020 

.440 

1 . 001 


In Table I it is noticeable that the sugais, both sucrose and reducing 
sugars, had almost disappeared in the rotted portions of the tuber, 
while appreciable amounts were present in all the uninfected quarters. 
The fungus is evidently able to utilize tlie sugars of its host. In this 
its action is similar to that of Ftmrium oxysporium, F. radicicola, and 
F. coenileum (rj) on potatoes, Sclerolinia jmcHgenia on apples {4) and 
peaches {14), Sphaeropsis malorum on apples {12), and Rhizopus nigricans 
(:^5) on strawberries, all of xvhich cause a decrease in the sugar con- 
tent of the host plant or part of the host invaded. The results with 
these several fungi seem to justify the conclusion that rot-producing 
fungi are usually able to break down and utilize the sugars of the host. 

The starch content of (he potato also decreases when rotted by 
Pythium debaryanum, as is shoLvn in columns 5 and 6 of Table I. Starch 
grains were frequently found corroded; and an extract of the fungus 
mycelium, which had been grown on either potato plugs or mashed 
potatoes which had been sterilized, was able to pit potato starch grains 
as well as to digest gelatinized potato starch. In this respect tlie rot 
produced by this fungus is different from that produced by any of the 
three species of Kusariuin mentioned above. With the Fusariuni-rots 
no corrosion of the starch grains was noticeable, and the starch content 
tlie rotted portions was not lower than that of the corresponding 
sound quarter. An extract of the mycelium of any of these three fungi 
apparently incapable of corroding grmns of potato starch even 
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after a long period, though gelatinized potato starch and soluble 
starch were readily digested by the extracts. The results obtained 
with P. debaryanum on potato starch are not in accord with the findings 
of Ward {26), who concluded that this fungus did not attack the starch 
of the potato. His conclusions were based entirely on microscopical 
observations. The pentosan content of portions of the tuber-rots by p. 
debaryanum is somewhat lower than that of the corresponding sound 
quarters, and from this it may be concluded that the fungus is able to 
digest the pentosans. This conclusion is supported by the fact that 
in potatoes rotted by this organism the middle lamellae of the cells are 
broken down and the cells may be readily teased apart on a slide. 
Extracts of the myceUum also digest the middle lamellae, and a slice 
of potato K nun. in thickness disintegrates in 1 2 hours when immersed 
in it. Tlie middle lamellae, however, seem to be the only portion of the 
cell wall affected, for when a bit of rotted tuber is placed on a slide and 
teased out the cells float free, while only in exceptional cases are broken 
cells seen. The fungus penetrates the tissue in all directions but seems 
most frequently to ]>ass directly through the cell wall. 

In inoculation experiments with this fungus it was found that Kliss 
Triumph and Orecn Mountain jX)taloes were very susceptible to this 
disease, while the White McCormick potatoes were not. In the experi- 
ments all the Bliss Triumph and Green Mountain tubers rotted eventu- 
ally — JO per cent as a result of the first inoculation — while with the 
McCormicks only about 30 per cent of the potatoes seemed to be sus- 
ceptible to the disease even when inoculated three different limes. 
When a 'McCormick tuber did become infected, the rot usually developed 
very slowly. This variety, while not immune to the disease, seemed to 
be highly resistant. 

Measurements of the rate of growth of the fungus w'ere made in 
tubers of the three different varieties mentioned. The method followed 
was to cut cylinders of the potato tubers about 12 mm. in diameter and 
30 mm. long. These cylinders were pl^ed on end in a small moist 
chamber and inoculated on the upjjer end from stock cultures of the 
fungus. After incubating for 24 hours the cylinders were sliced trans- 
versely into sections i mm. in thickness. These slices were numbered 
in order and placed in a moist chamber. The slices in which llie rot 
developed were noted, and it was thus possible to determine within a 
millimeter the distance the fungus had progressed in 24 hours. This 
method is somewhat similar to the method followed by Jones, Giddings, 
and Lutraan (r<?) in their study of the resistance of potatoes tn Phy- 
iophthora injestans. The rapid rate of growth of the fungus used in die 
present study, however, made it possible to simplify the method con- 
siderably. The results of these experiments are shown in Table II. 
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Table ll.-~‘Average rale of growOi (^ PyOtium debaryanum in tissue of Bliss Triumph, 
Green Mountain, artd McCormick potatoes 


jfjfperimrtit No. 

Green Mountain. 

Bliss Triompli. 

Mt-Connick, 

Number of 
cylinders. 

Average 
erowth per 
liour. 

X'limber of 
cylinders. 

Average 
growth per 
^ hour. 

' Nmuljcr of 
cylinders. 

Average 
growth per 
hour. 



Mm. 


Mm, 


Mm. 


6 

0-354 

7 

0-430 

7 

0. 071 


9 

•458 

9 

.425 

8 

.1S7 


7 

. 290 

S 

•45.1 

8 

.049 



•366 ' 

1 

j -436 

1. . . 

. T02 

1 





It is noticeable in Table II that the rate of growth of the fungus in 
Bliss Triumph and Green Mountain tubers is from three to four times as 
rapid as in McCormick under tlie conditions of the experiment. In 
some cases the fungus w'as apparently unable to affect the cylinders 
from the McCormick and had not, at the end of the experiment, pene- 
trated into the first millimeter of tissue. Other cylinders from this 
variety were much more susceptible, however, so that the average rate 
of growth of the fungus, as shown in the table, is fairly higlj. 

. In order to relate this rate of growth to the number of cells traversed, 
measurements of the cells in the cortex and central portions of tubers 
of these three varieties were made. About 1,500 measurements were 
made with each variety. The averages for the cortex and central por- 
tions of tlic three varieties are given below : 


Tahi.b in.- Average size of cells in the three varieties of potatoes from i.^oo measurenienis 
on cock raricty 


i 

Bliss Triumph, j 

1 1 

i GK-cn Mountain. | 

M(C<inukk, 

Cortex ! 

26OU X 

294 #* X 31 1/* 

269?! X 303#* 

Central portion 

SiSj* 

j 3 *^#* 

347 M 


If it is considered, tijeii, that the same rate of growth holds for the 
cortex and interior of the tuber, the average length of Utne required for 
the fungus to pass through an average cell in the interior would be 43, 
jo, and 204 minutes, respectively, for the three varieties, Bliss Triumph, 
Green .Mountain,^ and McCormick. The fact that the cells are so nearly 
of the same size in the three varieties would eliminate the possibility that 
tile relatively slow rate of growth of the fungus in the McCormick tubers 
was due to tlie small size of the cells and the consequently larger number 

’luafonncr p.iper(/7)oneot thewmfrsKivfsfhcsizeof thewU inaGreettMounUittniiier as :f«, 
"hich h erronfyits. The lubcf itienUwscd was of the Burbank variety. The size of the celU and rate of 
gtoiuh given iu the present paper are correct for this variety. 
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of cell walls for the fungus to penetrate in traveling a given distance, 
It may, however, be due to some resistant quality of the cell wall. 

That the fungus secretes a toxic substance which kills potato cells 
was demonstrated experimentally by a method somewhat similar to that 
followed by Brown (6, 7, 8 ) in his work with Boirytis cinerea. Cultures 
of the fungus were grown for two w^ks on sterilized potato mush, and 
potato plugs and the mycelium were reiuoved in such a way that none of 
the culture medium adhered to the mat of mycelium. The mycelium was 
then ground in a mortar with sand, extracted with distilled water, and 
filtered. Cylinders about i cni. in diameter were cut from potato tubers 
and sliced into disks 0.5 mm. in thickness. Some of these disks were 
placed in the extract of mycelium and some in distilled water and exam- 
ined at inter\'als. After three hours the disks in the fungus extract had 
lost their turgidity so that when grasped by the edge \vith a pair of forceps 
and held in a horizontal position they collapsed limply. The disks from 
the distilled water preparation remained turgid for 12 hours or more, 
Disks from the preparation of fungusextraetdidnotresume their normal 
turgidity when washed and placed in distilled water. The cells of the 
potato are apparently killed by some substance extracted from the 
ground mycelium. Ttic loss of turgidity can not be accounted for by a 
loss of water from the potato cells caused by a higher osmotic pressure 
in the extract, because tests showed that the lowering of the freezing 
point of the extract used was only about oiic-fifth that of the juice from 
the potato tuber. All three varieties of potatoes used in these experi- 
ments behaved in the same way. From these experiments it seems hardly 
probable that resistance to fungus attack can be due directly to the living 
protoplasm. 

The macerating effect of this extract on the potato tissue has been 
mentioned earlier in this pajjer. The properties of the toxic substance 
secreted by the fungus were not detennined, though the problem is 
well worthy of investigation. 

It has been shown in some cases that resistance to certain fungus 
diseases was correlated with higher acidity of the host plant tissues. 
Thus Averna-Sacca {2) has shown that the resistance to diseases of 
grapes caused by Oidium and Peronospora was correlated with a relatively 
high acidity. Comes (ri) has demonstrated that a variety of wheat 
(Rieti), resistant to rust, has an acidity considerably higher than the 
varieties in the same locality which arc susceptible to this disease, 
Further, this writer has shown that when this resistant variety is grown 
in other localities where the ennronmental conditions tend to produce 
a plant of lower acidity, the plant is susceptible to the disease. These 
researches indicate that acidity may play a very important rdle in the 
resistance of a plant to disease. 

There are, of course, many other factors that tend to influence the 
resistance or susceptibilitv of a plant to disease. The literature on this 
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subject has been ably reviewed in the papers of Ward {28), Appel (r), 
Orion (22)1 Butler (io) and will not be considered in this paper 
except as it relates directly to the problem. 

Inasmuch as Pythium debaryanum is rather susceptible to acids, it 
was considered worth while to test the acidity of two of the varieties of 
f aloes used in these experiments — Bliss Triumph, which is very 
susceptible to the disease, and McCormick, the variety which had 
proved gather resistant. Determinations of hydrogen-ion concentration 
were made on the expressed juice of tubers of these two varieties by 
the potentiometric method, and it was found that juice frojn the 
McCormick potatoes had a Cn 8.67 X lo"^ while that from Bliss Tri- 
umph had a Ch 8.63 X 10”’. The McCormick had a hydrogen-ion con- 
centration of about IO times that of Bliss Triumph. To obtain further 
evidence on this point the fungus was grown in a series of potato-juice 
cultures made up to known hydrogen-ion concentration with N^lioo 
sodium phosphate buffer mixture. The results of these experiments are 
shown in Table IV. 

TablS lX.—CroU'lh of Pylhiuin debaryanum in potato juice of various kydrogen-ion 
coficcnlralions 


Cu of rulturt medium. 1 Behavior of lumms. 


3 . 93 <’ K '“I’ 

No growth in 3 davs. 

' I grew' in 3 davs. 


' i grew wed in 3 days. 

1.(i(k3 X 10" ® 

. Grow th covered plates in 3 days. 

Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


■ Do. 




According to Table IV the fungus grows well and fruits in a 3.741 
X iu“^ which is considerably higher than that of the McConnick potato. 
The resistance of the McCormick potato to this disease, then, is not 
due to its liigh acidity. This is in accordance with the conclusions of 
Jones, Giddings, and Lulman {18) in regard to resistance of potatoes to 
Ph yfo p h ihora in festa nr. 

The experiments described in the foregoing pages seemed to indicate 
that the resistance to the progress of the fungus in McCormick potatoes 
might be due to some property of the cell wall — that is, it is possible 
that the fungus makes the opening in the cell wall through uhich it 
passes mechaiucally. If this is true, cell walls of potatoes resistant to 
the disease should show a higher resistance to puncture by mechanical 
means than the cell walls of susceptible varieties. This hypothesis 
seemed worth testing out, so an apparatus for measuring the pressure 
necessary to puncture the tissue of a potato was arranged. 
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This apparatus (Pi. 35)* consisted of a modified Joly balance, accurately 
graduated, and with a vernier for close reading. The lower end of the 
spring was attached to a metal rod which passed through a short glass 
tube fixed to the stand of the instrument. Hair lines on both the tube 
and rod made it possible to determine accurately the point at which the 
tension on the spring balanced any given weight. Tension was applied 
to the spring by means of a rack and pmion adjustment, It was possible 
with this balance to weigh to a milligram, which was well within the 
limits of experimental error in these determinations. A glass rod, the 
weight of which was less than the capacity of the balance, was suspended 
from the pan of the balance, and a small glass needle with a rounded end 
was attached to the lower end of the glass rod. In operating this appa- 
ratus a slice of potato was placed on the stage of the instrument, which 
was so adjusted that the tip of the needle just touched tlie surface of the 
potato when the hair line of the indicator’ on the spring coincided with 
the hair line of the fixed indicator of the balance. The tension on the 
spring was then slowly released by means of the rack and pinion adjust- 
ment until a sudden drop of the needle indicated that the tip of the needle 
had penetrated the tissue. The position of the column that supported 
the spring was then noted on the graduated scale. The weight required 
to balance the pull of the spring at this point was determined and sub- 
tracted from the weight of the needle. The result was the weight 
required to push the needle into the potato tissue. 

Inasmuch as the needles usedin these experiments were always from one- 
sixth to one-fourth tlie average diameter of potato cells, it is evident that 
in most cases at least the needle was pushed through the cell wall and that 
the weights obtained were a close approximation of the pressure necessary 
to break through the cell wall. The needles were drawn from small glass 
tubing over a micro burner and were drawn out in such a way as to leave a 
relatively heavy shoulder so that the slender portion which was thrust 
into the potato was not more than a miUiiuctcr in length. It was found 
that long needles of the small size necej»ary in this work wxre very 
easily broken. They were rounded and slightly larger at the end so 
that friction against tlie sides of the puncture would be reduced to a niiui- 
mum. The needles used in these experiments were from 58.3 to 71 
microns in diameter. In practice 20 determinations were made on each 
tuber, 10 in the cortex and 10 in the central portion within the ring 01 
bundles. The weights obtained were averaged for each region; and,, 
since the diameter of the needle was known, the weight required to break 
through tissue per stjuare millimeter of surface was readily calculated. 
It was shown in this work by using dificrent needles on the same potato 
that the weights required to puncture potato tissue were about propor- 

®The authors are indebted to Mr. H. K. Slnat, of ilur "Divisioii of Illuj.tratioiis, for ph(ilo;;raphini! 
mot inn pirtures, and to Mr. J. F. Brewer, d the Laboratory of Plant Palholoay. fur iJieparatiuaoi tbs 
plates in this article. 
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tional to the area of the cross section of the needles. The determinations 
Jiade with different needles are thus comparable. 

In the experiments, the results of which are shown in Tables V to VH 
inclusive, the potatoes were inoculated first in the cortex This w^as 
done by removing a piece of tire potato skin alxrat i mm in thickness 
and 5 to 10 mm. in diameter. A Van Ticghm cell was cemented to the 
surface of the potato around this wound with vaseline, and a drop or two 
of sterilized distilled water was placed within the ring and inoculated 
uith mycelium of the fungus. The top of the cell ivas then closed 
with a cover glass and vaseline. The inoculated tubers tvere then 
placed in an incubator maintained at 30“ C. and examined daily If 
the tubers became infected, they were removed before they were more 
than half rotted. They were sliced through the point of inoculation, 
the distance the rot had progressed was measured, and the weight 
necessary to puncture the tissue in the two different regions of the 
sound portions of the tubers was determined. If the inoculation was 
unsuccessful, a second inoculation was made in the cortex in the same 
way as the first; and if this inoculation did not result in an infection the 
potato was inoculated beneath the cortex in the central part. If the 
results from this third inoculation were negative, as they usually were 
with McCormick potatoes, the tuber was considered to be immune, and 
the weight necessary to puncture the tissue was determined as described 
above. It is worthy of note that Bliss Triumph and Green Mountain 
potatoes usually rotted as a result of the first inoculation. 

The tables in which the results of these experimeuLs are given .show 
die diameter of the needle in microns and the pressure required in grams 
per square centimeter to penetrate the tissue of the freshly cut potato 
in the cortex and central portion, respectively. In every case the 
numbers given as the pressure required to penetrate the tissue are 
averages of 10 detcmiinatious. The same needle was always used for 
both thecortexand the central portion. 1 he number of inoculations made 
on each tuber, the region in which they were made, and the result after 
the length of time indicated arc also given. In Table VII, under “results 
of inoculation,” the tenn “slight rot” appears. This was used to char- 
acterize the results of inoculations when there was a brovvoing and slight 
softening of the tissue immediately around the point of inoculation which 
seemed to indicate that infection had occurred. The rot had not pro- 
gressed a measurecible distance, however, and the tuber thus affected 
was apparently practically immune. 
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Table V . — Pressure in grams per square centimeter required to puncture tissue of freshly 
cut surface of Green Mountain potatoes and results of inoculating these potatoes with 
Pyihium debaryanum 


Tuber No. 

Dumeler 

Pressure required to 
puncture cell wall. 

Num- 
ber ol 
inocu- 
lations. 

I»ca- 
tion of 
final 
inocu- 
lation. 

Results of inoculations 

(in 

microns). 

CMtCX. 

Central 

part. 

a? 

7' 

St'SSfi-e 

3I,93*-» 

, 

Cortex. . 

40 ram. rot jn 3 davs 

a8 

7» 

48, 148 . 1 

35. 648- 8 

1 

. . .do 

30 mm. rot in 3 days 

*9 

7t 

37-747 1 

31.071-7 

r 

. . .do 

27 nun. rot m3 days 

30 

71 

39- 390- 7 

*8. SCO. 0 

I 

. . .do 

40 nun. rot in 3 days 

3J 

71 

57»57i-S 

47.774-0 

I 

. . .do 

x6iiuu. luL in 1 Hay# 

65 

67 

42.81*. 7 

33-344 0 

1 

. . .do 

30 mm. rot in a dai-s 

66.. 

67 

47'S66..1 

4*. 667- 0 

I 


19 mm. rot in 3 day$ 

67 

67 

3t.i3J.o 

30, 16a 4 

( 

, . .do 

34 nun. rot in 4 days 

68 

67 

34-439-6 

34- 749- 0 

X 

, . .do 

*9 mm. rot in 4 davs 

69 

67 

33- 540 3 

33.902.0 

I 

. .do 

49 mm. rot in 4 days 

70 

67 

41,344-0 

*5- 736 6 

I 

. . .do 

ssmiD.rot in4das-s 



t>7 

3*-37*-4 

39.457-6 

s 

. . .do 

* ( mm. rot in r davr 

73 

«7 

4a.96s « 

39- 515- 0 

1 

. . .do 

30 mm. rot ill 5 davs 

7* 

67 

39.O6S- 1 

26.36:. I 

I 

. . .do 

33 mm, rot in s days, 

7S.- 

67 

31.27A4 

31.843.6 

1 

...do 

34 mm, rot in 5 days. 

80 

67 

60. lOj-9 

41-953-8 

3 

Deep. ., . 

13 mm. rot in 10 davs 

61 

67 

75. Sit- « 

*8.351.7 

3 

. . .do 

s8mm. rot in 4 day's 

S5 

68.3 

47,897.0 

39- IS*- 8 

3 

. . .do 

18 mm. rot in 3 days. 

Average 


48,684-0 

31,315-0 










lated in cortex totted 







Average for tubers which when inocu* 






lated in cortex did not rot . 


61,175-3 






Table VI . — Pressure in grams per square centimeter required to puncture tissue of freshly 
cut surface of Bliss Triumph potatoes and results of inoculating these potatoes with 
Pytkium debaryanum 


Tuber No. 

Diameter 

oinmlle 

(in 

microns). 

Pre'sure required to 
puncture ccU wail. 

Num- 
ber of 
inocu- 
lations 

Loca- 
tion of 
final 
iitoni- 
lation. 

Cortex. 

Central 

part. 

31 


40. 548- 1 

30-345-4 

I 

Cortex . 







34 


42.662. s 

37.824. 6 

I 

...do,.,. 

35 

?« 

39- 380-1 

30,636.5 

t 

. . do 

36 

71 

53-018.7 

35 401-0 

1 

. , .do 

39 

»I 

45-953 9 

34 9460 

2 

. , .do 

40 

71 

51,716.4 

34- 164. 0 

I 

•do 

41 


40,331-1 

36.610. 2 

3 

...do 


71 

40. 579. 1 

*9 0J4- 0 

2 

, , .do 







62 

67 

41-447-3 

29. 36s- 0 

I 

...do ... 







64 

67 

33. i8j. 0 


j 

. . .do 

71 

67 

33.282.0 

32.67:. 2 

I 

. . .do 

56 . . . 

68.3 

45.705.8 

41.519.0 

3 

Deep 

i' 

68.3 

40.OU0.3 

30. 343. 4 

3 

. . .do 

Averace 


41.980.0 

38,209.0 



Average for tubers which when inocu- 





lated in vortex rotted 






Average ior tubers which when inocu- 





lated in vortex did not rot 


42,852.9 





Resuhs of moculaitoii!;. 


32 mm. rot in 3 (laj-s 

31 mm. rot in 3 da>-s. 
Do. 

24mni. rot in 3 liays 
19 nun, rot in 5 ciay-s. 
68 mm. rot in 5 days. 
42 miD. rot in 5 day's. 
28 mni rot in 4 days. 
46 mm. rot in 4 days. 

32 mm. rot in 4 days. 
18 mjTi, Tilt in 4 days. 

23 mm. rol in 4 days, 

24 mm. rot in 4 days. 
28 mm. rot in 4 days. 

5 imii. rot in 1 days. 
Do. 
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Table Vll — in gram per square ceniimter required Us puncture the tissue 
of freshly cut surface of AfcCortnick poiaUses and results of inoculating these potatoes 
with Pytkium debaryanum 


Tuber No. 

Diaoieter 
of needle 

Pressure rwjuirfd to 
puncture tissue. 

Num- 
ber of 
inocu- 
latioas 

Iakb- 
tion of 
final 
iuoc Il- 
lation. 

Results cii inoculations. 

(in 

microns). 

Cortex. 

Central 


7J 

75.057-3 

6J.37S.® 

3 

Deep.... 

Slight rot in to eJa^'s 


71 

86.357- 1 

6», 615.5 

3 

...rto.. . 



71 

>05.644-3 

8z. 479.3 


...do.... 

Do. 


58.3 

lir.Hoj.s 

67.111.7 


...do.. 



58-3 

77. 189- » 

35.835-1 


...do.. , 


2, 

58-3 

109. 36?- * 

62.184-9 

3 

...do,. . 

No rot in 7days. 

T 

58-3 

138. >60. S 

tu-ors-o 


...do.. -. 

Do. 


S8-3 

67.566.4 

St.joi-6 

3 

.. do.. , 

tomm. rot in 7days. 



58.3 

78. 1 19- 5 

54-143 3 

3 

...do.. 

12 mm. rot in so dayg. 

h 

67 

S1.8»4-7 

4)^.o83-J 

I 

Cortex. 

35 QUO. rot in S days. 

. . . 


89.3684 

65,900-1 




Avsrasc iur’tiiber* whliii when jdocu- 






93.53^9 





AwM-are for tubers which when inocu- 







71.114 9 




kvetase lor tubers wbkh when inoeu- 





Ut«d in central part rpcteu 





51.671-4 





Tables V to VII show that there is considerable difference in the pres- 
sure required to puncture the tissue of the different regions of tubers of 
the three varieties used. If the pressures required to puncture the tissues 
of similar regions in the different varieties are compared, it is evident tliat 
the pressure is considerably higher for McCormick than for the two 
susceptible varieties, Bliss Triumph and Green Mountain, while the 
averages for the last two mentioned are in much closer agreement. 

In regard to susceptibility to infection by the fungus, only i McCor 
inick tuber out of 10 became infected when inoculated in the cortex, 
and the pressure required for puncturing the cortex of this tuber was 
much below the average required for the central portion of this variety. 
Two other McConnick potatoes became infected when inoculated in the 
central part, and these tubers were also lower in their resistance to punc- 
ture in this region than the others. 

Three tubers of Green Mountain potatoes did not become infected even 
when inoculated twice in the cortex. The average pressure required for 
the cortex of these three tubers is 61,175.3 square centimeter, or 

considerably more than the average, 40,731.3 gra., required for the cortex 
of the tubers which rotted when inoculated in that region, All the 
tubers of the Green Mountain variety rotted. All the Bliss Triumph 
tubers, except two, became infected from cortical inoculations. These 
two required a somewhat higher pressure to puncture the tissue of the 
cortex than the average for this region, but the difference was not great. 
There is evidently a correlation between the resistance of the tuber to 
puncture and resistance to infection by the fungus. 
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The difference in resistance to puncture by mechanical means in these 
three varieties of potatoes is very marked; and it was considered of in- 
terest to see if there was correlated with it some variation in the chemi- 
cal composition of the tubers, especially in the constituents of the cell wall. 
Accordingly, determinations of the pentosan and crude fiber content of 
the two regions, cortex and central portion, of potatoes of each of the 
three varieties were made. 

In preparing the samples lor analysis the potato was cut into slices 
about 8 mm. in thickness, a thin peeling removed with a sharp knife, 
and the cortex sliced away. This was dried, ground, and analyzed. 
I'he centra! portion of the potato after the ring of bundles had been peeled 
off was treated in like manner. Pentosan and crudc-fibcr analyses were 
made and were calculated to dry weight, the dry weights being obtained 
in the usual way by drying to constant weight in a vacuum oven. 
Duplicate determinations were made. The data obtained from the 
analyses are given in Tables VIII and IX. 


Tabi,e VIII.— content of cortex and interior tissue of potatoes 
(Expressed as percenUce oi dr>’ weight] 


Locatioa of tissue. 

McCor- 

mick. 

Green 

Mountain. 

TriumpL, 


( 

T. 60 

^ 1. 86 


1 3.33 

1 40 1 

1, 70 
1. 60 

■.:4 

1 'I 


1 1-32 

I. 70 

i 

Table lX.—Crude'Jiber content of cortex and interior tissue of McCormick, Bliss 
Triumph, and Green Mountain potatoes 

(Expmsod as percentage d <lry weight] 

Localion of tisstie. 

1 

McCor- 

mick. 

Green 

Mountain. 

I B1is<! 

Triumpii. 

Cortex 

Interior 

1 

/ 3-42 

1 3- 12 

/ 2. 12 ' 

1 2. 18 

I 

! 2. 01 

! 1-93 

1,96 1 
1.83 ■ 

I. fjS 

1. 88 
1.92 


From Table Vlll it is evident that the pentosan content of the cortex 
of McCormick potatoes is somewhat higher than that for the other two 
varieties. The pentosan content of the central portion, however, seems 
to be somewhat lower in this variety. In Table IX is shown the crude- 
fiber content of the three varieties. McComiicks are higher in crude-fiber 
content than either of the other varieties. In the cortex of the McCor- 
micks there is over 50 per cent more crude fiber than in the same rej;ion 
of the other two varieties. The interior also of the McCormick tubers 
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is higher in crude-fiber content than the cortex of Green Mountain or of 
pliss Triumph. There is evidently correlated with resistance to mechan- 
ical puncture and resistance to infection by Pyihium debaryamm a higher 
cnide-fiber content 

Further evidence that the resistance of potatoes to infection was 
correlated with resistance of the tissue to mechanical puncture was 
obtained from experiments in which Bliss Triumph and Green Mountain 
tubers were prepared for inoculation by scooping out small plugs of 
tissue from the cortex of the tubers and allowing the wounds to dry for 
a given length of time. The plugs were removed by means of a small 
curv-ed knife, leaving a cavity in the cortex of the tuber about 4 mm. in 
rliarneter and of the same depth, without sharp comers or rough surfaces. 
Pari of these potatoes were inoculated as controls, and all of them were 
placed in the incubator at 30® C. At 3-hour intervals for 12 hours a 
number of the uninoculated tubers were removed from the incubator, 
inoculated in the cavities made at the beginning of the experiment, and 
replaced in the incubator. The inoculations were made in the usual way 
by placing a bit of mycelium in a drop or two of sterilized water in the 
cavity, which was then inclosed in a covered Van Tieghm cell. When at 
the end of 4 days the tubers were removed from the incubator and ex- 
amined, it was found that only the controls inoculated when the experi- 
ment was set up had rotted. None of the wounded potatoes inoculated 
3 hours or more after they had been placed in the incubator were rotting. 
Apparently exposure to the air at 30“ C. for 3 hours was sufficient time 
for the formation of a layer over the wound resistant to fungus attack. 

It is commonly considered by the potato growers of the San Joaquin 
Valley, Calif., that wounds which have had opportunity to cork over will 
not become infected. This has been sho\m to be true in these studies 
by many unsuccessful attempts to inoculate tubers in old wounds. 
From the experiments described in this paper it is evident that the 
protective covering is formed very quickly under the conditions of the 
experiment. Appelf/) claims that the tissue of some varieties of 
potatoes begins to cork over in 6 hours. That a protective covering is 
fonned in 3 hours under the conditions of the experiment is evident. 
There is, however, no evidence that it is a true suberization. 

The pressure necessarv to puncture the tissue of these Green Mountain 
and Bliss Triumph potatoes was detennined on freshly cut slices of the 
tukrs and on slices which had remained in the incubator for 3 hours. 
The results arc shown in Table X. 

134795° 'Il> 5 
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Table X . — Pressure in grams per square centiineler required io puncture tissue in slices 
of potatoes freshly cut and after drying for j hours at jo* C. 

GREEN MOUNTAIN 




Cortex. 


■■ 

Interior 


Potato No. 

Ffvsh 

suHatv. 

Dried i 
bouts. 

Average 

pressure rc- 
Quiiod fur 
f«inctur- 
lug dried 

lU.i>UC. 

Fresh 

surface. 

Dried 3 
hours. 

, Average 

Increase m 

Pleasure ip. 
quiri-a for 
punctur- 
ra? dried 
ussuf. 








X, 


















68.H51.9 













5 

S7.S3,V7 

74. 7n. 7 





Avrrajji' 

7 

70, Jib 8 


*9t49J’3 

57J5I4-7 



BLISS TRIUMPH 


From the results shown in 'I'ablc X it is evident that the resistance of 
the wounded surface of the potato to puncture is appreciably increased 
in every instance by exposure to the air for 3 hours, lii the five Green 
Mountain potatoes the average increase in pressure required to puiicuire 
the cortical tissue was 79 per cent, and the average increase for the 
central tissue was 95 per cent. With the same number of Bliss Triumph 
tubers tlie results were 64 per cent and icx) per cent for the cortex and 
central portions, respectively. 

There is then correlated with the resistance to infection shown by 
wounds after 3 hours' drying a very marked resistance to mechanical 
puncture. If the fungus penetrates tlie tissue mechanically, it is quite 
possible this increase in resistance, due to drying, wimlrl be sufficient 
to prevent its entrance. It is noticeable that the pressure required to 
puncture the dried cortex, the region in which the inoculations were 
made in these experiments, most closely approaches the averages tor 
the inner portion of McCormick tubers which did not become infected. 

Another point which is of interest in this connection is the fact that 
no cases of natural infection through the potato skin have been observed, 
and repeated attempts in the laboratory to inoculate tubers on the 
surface have yielded negative results. Correlated with this resistance to 
infection is a very marked resistance to mechanical jnincture. B was 
exceedingly difficult to puncture the skin of the potato with the round- 
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lipped glass needles, and the pressure required was considerably more than 
that required for any portion of the cut surface of tubere tested. 

No direct evidence w'as obtained that the fungus could exert sufficient 
pressure upon the cell walls of susceptible potato tubers to puncture 
them. However, some indirect meastireincnts were made of the pressure 
the fungus might be capable of exerting under ccrtaiji conditions. When 
fungus filaments were plasmolyzerl in cane sugar solution it was found 
that it required a solution capable of exerting about 54 atmospheres, or 
55,773-3 > scjiiare centimeter to plasmolyze them. If, then, 

the protoplasm of the fungus is not permeable to cane sugar, the fila- 
monls are capable of withstanding nearly 55,773.3 gm. pressure per 
square centimeter; or, stated in another way, the filaments are capable 
of exerting that nmch pressure. I'his is considerably more pressure 
than is required to puncture the tissue of the central parts of Bliss 
Triumph and Green Mountain potatoes. It is sufficient pressure to 
puncture the cell walls of the cortex of all tubers of these varieties 
which rotted wlicn inoculated in that region except one. This exception 
is tuber 31 in Table V, a Green Mountain tuber which required 57,571.5 
gni. per square centimeter, or 1,798.2 gin. more than the osmotic pressure 
of the fungus filament as found in this study. It is also sufficient to 
puncture the tissue of the two McConnick tubers which rotted when 
inoculated in t!ie central portion and tiie one which rotted when inocu- 
lated in the cortex. 

The pressure would not he sufficient to puncture the cell walls of 
McCormick tubers when they were resistant to infection, and it is lower 
than that required for the cortex of two of the three Green Mountain 
tubers that did not rot when inoculated in that region. The third Green 
Mountain and the two Bliss Triumph tubers that did not rot wlien in- 
oculated in the cortex required pressures considerably below the osmotic 
pressure of the fungus lilanient to puncture the cell walls. Just why 
these tlirec potatoes did not rot is not apparent. It is, of course, possible 
that the lo detenninalions of the pressure required to puncture cells 
of the cortex were made on less resistant cells than those upon which 
the inoculations were made. Another possibility is that a weak culture 
of the fungus was used. These 3 potatoes, however, were exceptions to 
the rule. 

The experiments for the determination of the pressure required to 
puncture the tissue of the potatoes on the fresh surface and when dried 
:)0° C., as detailed in Table X, sliow that the pressures required for 
the cortex of tlie dried tubers, which were resistant to infection, were 
considerably higher than Itie osmotic pressure of the fungus filament. 
This is in agreement with the evidence just brought out fnmi data in 
lablesVtoVII. It would seem from this work that the mechanical 
pressure of the fungus filament against the cell wall of the potato is an 
'Important factor in the penetration of the potato tissue by the fungus. 
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One consideration detracts from the value of this indirect method for 
the determination of the pressure the fungus filament is able to exert 
against the cell walls. In the osmotic pressure detcniiinations, an 
attempt was made to determine the total pressures within the filaments 
of the fungus, and these may or may not be the pressure the fungus is able 
to exert against the cell wall of its host plant. The cell walls of the fungus 
filament are appar^tly able under ordinary conditions to withstand 
the pressure within the filament, except at the growing points. The 
pressure exerted on the cell wall of the potato under the most ideal 
conditions would be the pressure that the contents of the filaments 



FlO. I.— Drawing to illustrate growth of a P>thiuni h^'pha in potato tissue. Kote the constriction of 
the hypha where it penetrates the wall. 


were capable of exerting tmnus the pressure necessary to push out the 
\vall or rudimentary wall of the tip of the fungus filament. 

Further evidence on the method by which the fungus penetrated the 
cells of the potato was furnished by direct observations of the hyphae 
of the fungus within the tissue of the potato. In these experiraents 
sections of raw potato were prepared as nearly sterile as possible and 
inoculated with the fungus. When kept overnight in hanging 
cells at 30° C. a good growth of hyphae was usually obtained. Numerous 
instances of cell-wall penetration were observed, and the method of 
penetration was followed both by serial drawings and by motion photo- 
micrographs (Pi. 36, 37). The part of the section selected for observa- 
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I Since the section is much 


tion was usually two or three cells thick, since If th. 
thinner the hyphae are liable to grow over 'the surface ' 

The hypha shown in figure r was watched continuously for three 
hours Durmg th.s t.me .t grew 1,576 

abou 70 F. The trme reqmred to penetrate the wall ri abo t 

::r: foiLf‘^‘““ -h cef. 


The hypha in cell I. traversed 
The hypha in cell II, tmverst^d 
The hypha in ceil HI, traversed 
The hypha in cell IV, traversed 
The hypha in cell V, traversed 
The hypha in cell VI, traversed 


200.3 iHicrous in 25 minutes. 
493-9 raicrous iii 35 minutes. 
186.9 microns in 20 minutes. 
387.2 microris in 20 minutes. 
333-7 niicrous in 20 minutes. 
373-8 microns in 30 minutes. 



Ihe drawings of figure 2, made at the time <,f observation to show 
wall ^ P^s’lions assumed, give the characteristic mctliods of cell- 
orll »bserr>ed in this stu.ly. In passing through the 

nearl4i appmached the cell wall 

an, I u . at the end, bent slightlv, 

rvall IT ra passing through the cell 

side,, 1 1” ^ ’’■'’P'"* ‘=^pandcd to its usual diameter. Con- 

is t” ' bt^'diug of the hypha is shown in cells I\- and It 

of IheT-^u'' '' outward under the pressure 

I pna and that the hypha straightens after the wall is penetrated. 
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There is quite clear evidence of the exertion of mechanical pressure. 
In cell VII another hypha was observed growing toward the potato 
cell wall. At first the hypha was straight; then as growth pressed it 
against the wall it bent upward, at the same time making a dent in the 
wall near the center of the wall face. This hypha did not penetrate the 
wall, for when it had reached the position given in the figure, rapid 
growth was begun by the growing tip just below it, and the pressure of 
the upper hypha seemed to be insuilicienl to break the wall. 

Where the hypha approaches the cell wall at right angles it usually 
passes tlirough as shown in cell I; but when the tip strikes the wall 
obliquely it does not usually penetrate but pushes along the wall and 
may go entirely around the cell, forming a coil wihin it. In traveling 
around the cell the tip may reach a comer, in which case the wall is 
frequently penetrated and the hypha grows between the cells. This is 
characteristic, and hyphae are frequently found following the rniddle 
lamellae. Wlien the growth of the young tip is stopped for a few moments 
as by strong light, a cell wall is apparently formed over the tip; and on 
the resumption of growth this wall is broken at its weakest point by the 
pressure developed within the hypha. Tlie fomiation of a strong liyphal 
wall requires about two minutes under the conditions of these experi- 
ments. The swelling of the tip shown in cell I took place in about 
two minutes — tliat is, the cell wall of the. hypha seemed to become strong 
enough in that length of lime to withstand the pressure within, 'I'liere 
must, then, be a rapid transformation of the fluid protoplasmic material 
to fonn this wall. This transfonnatioii may be of the nature of a pre- 
cipitation at the boundary between the liyphal sap and the potato cell 
sap. ll is jjossible that the precipitation of substances to fonn the strong 
hyph^i '' '^tll occurs only in contact with the cell sa]i of the potato, at least 
occurs more rapidly in contact with the potato cell sap than in contact 
with the cell wall. If this is true tlic hypha would fonn a tube (.)f plastic 
materials against the cell wall and the growth pressure of the fungus 
filament would be applied directly to the cell wall of the jiotato, This 
might be the explanation of the nicchanics of cell-wall jjeiietralion by 
the fungus. K\ iclencc tliat the hypliae arc sotuctimes cemented last to 
the cell wall was secured during observations of hvjdiac that strike the 
cell wall obliqu<-ly, slide along it for a short distance, and then st'.ip and 
penetrate the wall. 

DISCUSSION Ol- Rl'SUUTS 

In a consideration of the results brought out in the foregoing jiagesit 
is apparent that there is much evidence that tlie fungus makes its way 
through the cell walls of the potato mechanically. It is, of course, 
impossible to prove in work of this kind that some eiizy ni is not secicted 
at the tip of the h}pha which softens or destroys the portion oi the cell 
wall with which it is directly in contact. If, then, no evidence oi the 
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existence of such an enzym was brought out in this study the tact that 
the fungus requites such a short time (about five minutes) to pass com- 
pletely through a cell wall seems to indicate that the main Ltor at 
least in the breaking through the cell wall, is mechanical pressure for in 
enziin action it would be necessary to have a diffusion of tlie enzvm 
from the tip of the hypha into the cell wall and at least a softening if not 
a dissolcmig, of a portion of the cell wall at that point. Wiicther’a sub 
stance, such as an enzym, with a relatively high molecular weight and 
consequently low rate of diffusion could diffuse into and Ihrou.h the cell 
mil with suffiaeiit rapidity to soften or dissolve this tissue in the 
time required for the fungus to pass through the cell wall is doubtful 
Another point in support of the hypothesis that the opcniim in the cell 
wall is made meclmmcally is that there is apparently no considerable 
increase in the size of the opening after the tiji of the hvpha passes through 
If the fungus secretes an enzym which acts on the cell wall, it would 
seem probable that this enzym action would continue after the’ tip of the 
hypha passed through and the opening would be larger than the hvplia 
Hasselbring (13) has figurc.l the breaking down of the host tissue around 
the fungus hyplia. This phenomenon is common where a fungus breaks 
down the cell walls of its host enzymically. With Pylhvm debaryanum 
on potato, however, the opening in the cell wall is never larger than the 
mean diameter of the hypha in the lumen of tlie cells and is usiiaUy 
considerably smaller. 

Another point wliich siipiions the hypothesis of the mechanical punc- 
ture of the cell walls of the host by the fungus is t!ic fact that apparently 
only the middle lamella of the potato cell wall is affected. The fungus 
seems not to break down the seconilary thickening of the cell walls, and 
w'lieii a piece of well-rotted potato is teased out on a slide the cell’s full 
(if starch grains float free. 

If, then, as seems probable, the fungus makes its way through the cell 
\\alls by mcclianically pimclitring llicin, a potato with cel! walls strong 
enough to withstand the pressure exerted by the fungus would lie in° 
niune to the disease. If we consider the osmotic pressure witiiin the 
fungus filaiuent-as determined in this study as the i>rcssure the fungus 
ill able to exert against llic wall of its liost plant, then the rcsisiancc of 
potatoes in all eases in wiiieli they did not beccuic iiifceted would be 
tx])lairied, witii t!ic three excLgUions mentioned earlier. This would 
abo account fur the infivtion of all potatoes which became infected in 
uiher the central jiortion of the liibcr or the corte.x.with the exception 
ul uin Green ^lountaiii tuber. Another jioint which slioidd be noted 
■a this connection is that correlated with this resistance is a higher crude- 
bhei content in the MeConiiiok. This is probably due to more secondary 
1 hcKi niiig in tlie cell walls. It is quite possible that the Wdiitc MeCor- 
I'atk potiito or sonic hybrid of this variety would he resistant to the 
when grown in the San Juatjuiii Wdley and would thus sohe 
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the problem of the control of this disease, but no field tests have boon 
made for varietal susceptibility. 

If the fungus enters the potato cell by breaking through the cell walls 
mechanically, it is of course necessary that there be some support froni 
whicli this pressure may be developed. This support would be readilv 
furnished where the fungus filaments were against the opposite cell 
wall — for instance, when the fungus is within the tissue. It seems proba- 
ble also, as has been brought out earlier in this paper, that the fungus 
may attach itself lo the cell walls of its host. In the penetration of 
the host tissue from the outside, as it took place in this study, it is of 
course necessary to have an attachment of the fungus hyphae to tlie host 
tissue. This may be accomplished by the newly formed wall of the 
fungus h\"phae adhering to the cell wall of the potato. Blackman and 
Welsford (.5) considered that the mucilaginous membrane of the germ 
lube of Botrytis formed an aUachment sufficiently strong to withstand 
the pressure necessary for the puncturing of the cuticle of broad bean 
leaves. In natural infections the fungus hyphae are frequently thrust 
deep into the tissues of the potato, and a support from which the pressure 
could be developed would readily be found by the closing of the wound 
in the tuber. 

If in its growtli in the potato tills fungus breaks its way through the 
tissue mainly by mechanical means, as seems quite possible, it is in 
keeping with the manner in wliich roots grow through potato tissue, 
Peirce (24) has shoum that roots of Piswn sp. and Vkia faba can force 
their way through potato tissue mechanically, and one of the present 
writers has frequently obseiwed potatoes in the San Joaquin X'allcy 
with roots growing through them. A somewhat analagous condition 
is found in the penetration of the stigma and style of certain Rubiaceae 
by the pollen tube, as described by Lloyd (79). 

While it has not been proved in this investigation that 
debaryanum jienetrates the cell walls of the jxitato by mechanical pres- 
sure, there is considerable evidence that the main factor in this penetra- 
tion is the growth pressure of the fungus filament and that the resistance 
of the White McConnick potatoes to this disease is due to cell walls that 
are more resistant to mechanical puncture than are the cell walls of 
extremely susceptible varieties. 

SUMMARY 

(1) It has been shown in this paper that Pythium dcharyanum destroys 
the pentosans, starch, and sugar of the {xilato tuber in rotting it. 

(2) The fungus secretes a toxin which kills the cells of the potato, 
It also secretes an enzyra which breaks down tlic middle lamellae of 
the cells but apparently has little or no effect on the secondary thickening 

(3) More pressure was required to puncture the tissues of White 
McCormick potatoes, which are comparatively resistant to the disease, 
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than to puncture the tissues of the two susceptible varieties, Bliss Triumph 
and Green Mountain. Correlated with this resistance to puncture is a 
resistance to infection by Pyihium ikbaryanum. 

(4) Tlic resistance to puncture in McConnick tubers is also correlated 
witli a higher crude-fiber content, which was considered to be due to 
more secondary thickening in the cell walls. 

(5) The cut surface of the cortex of Bliss Triumph and Green Mountain 
when dried for three hours was much more resistant to puncture than the 
freshly cut surface. Here also there is a correlation between resistance 
to infection by this fungus and resistance to mechanical puncture. 

(h) The osmotic pressure within the fungus filament, as determineil by 
plasmolysis in this work, was sufficient to develop the pressure necessary 
to puncture the cell walls in the potato tuliers in all cases in wliicli 
infection occurred, with one exception. It was not suflicient to develop 
the pressure necessary to puncture the tissue of tlie potatoes in the cases 
where no infection occurred, with three exceptions, 

(7) Mechanical pressure exerted by the fungus liyphae seems to be 
the most important factor in cell-wall penetration by this fungus, and 
resistance to infection is apparently due to resistance of tlie cell walls to 
mechanical puncture. Microscopical observations of cell wail penetra- 
tion by tlie fungus liypliae seem to corroborate this theory. 
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PLATE 35 

A, - -Apparatus used in determining the pressure rcipiircd to puncture the tissue of 
potato tubers. 

B, — Glass rod with attached needle. About actual size. Photographs by J, F 
Brewer 
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PLATE 36 

Photographs enlarged from portions of a motion photomicrograph, showing the 
method of cell wall pcnctraiiun by P^thium hyphae. 

A. — Shows hypha growing toward the potato cell wall. 

B. — Shows hyplia attached to wall and about to penetrate. 

C. — The tip has just broken tlirougli the wall. 

I),— The. penetration is complete. Note the black line at the point where the 
hypha penetrates the wall. Tliis may be due to a rolling up of the potato cell wall 
about the hypha or to a difference in refraction caused by compression of the wall. 



PLATE 37 

Photographs enlarged from portions of a motion photomicrograph, showing the 
method of cell wall penetration by P^ihium hyphac. 

A.~ Shows tlie bypha growing against the potato cell w'all. Sufficient pressure has 
already been applied to cause the hypha to bend. Notice that this bending increases 
in later photographs. 

B-— A little later stage than 

C. — The tip hasbroken through as asmall tube. 

D. — Penetration is complete. Notice the constriction of the hypha at the point 
where it'.penetratcs the potato cell wall. 



Plate 37 
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LOSSIiS OF ORGANIC MAITER IN MAKING BROWN AND 
BLACK ALFALFA* 

By C. 0. Swanson, h. E. Cau, and S. C. Salmon, Kaiuii AgrkuUmal Etpmmeni 
Slalion 

Large losses of alfalfa* due to improper curing of the first crop have 
led to the employment of methods other than that of curing in the field 
and stacking. Some farmers convert the green alfalfa into silage, but 
there are so many difficulties* in making good silage from alfalfa that 
this method is rarely practised. Others stack tlie alfalfa in a partially 
mlfcd condition. The great weight excludes the air, and fermentations 
occur somewhat similar to those which occur in a silo. The product is 
known a.s brown and black alfalfa. Tlie degree of color depends upon 
the aniditions which control the nature and extent of the fermentations. 
Some of these conditions arc moisture content of the alfalfa when stacked, 
size and shape of the slack, and temperature and rainfall during the time 
of curing. Such alfalfa, according to growers who use this method, is 
relished by cattle; and some practical feeders consider it superior (0 
ordinary alfalfa hay. 

However, when fennentation occurs there is evidently a loss in nutri- 
tive value. Since the nature and amount of these losses apparently were 
unknown, the writers decided to investigate them and also to compare 
the feeding value of black and brown alfalfa with that cured in the usual 
way. 

For the purpose of this experiment a uniform field of alfalfa, estimated 
to make a 45- to 50-ton stack, was selected. The alfalfa was cut, wilted 
for a few hours and stacked in the open, each load being weighed sepa- 
rately. Some wilting was considered necessary in order to get a desira- 
ble product and also because hay loaders will not work satisfactorily in 
unwilted alfalfa. 


^Cimlrihiifion from the Dcparlmciil of Aufitnouiy (paper N'o. 16) aad the Department of Chcmititry cf 
the Agficultural Ivxperiincnt Stalioa of the Kansas State A.CTicuJtiiral CdIIcsp. The riei«irti!ient of Ani- 
mal Husbandry conducted tlic feeding trials, 'fhe chemical -work wa.s done in the analj-iical laboratory 
in charge of Assistant Professor W. L. Lalshtiw. 
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Samples of lo to 20 pounds each were taken from the different loads 
as the alfalfa was hauled to the stack. These were placed in bags and 
sent at once to the chemical laboratory. Here they were weighed again 
and the contents removed from the sack and spread out to dry. Care 
was taken to prevent any loss. When the samples were air-dry they 
were weighed again and passed through a feed cutter, and the moisture 
in the air-dry material was determined. The total moisture in the 
original samples was then calculated and was found to vary from 29 to 
70 per cent, the average being 53.28 jxr cent. The percentage of feed 
constituents in the dry material was as follows: Ash, 9.27; protein, 17,25- 
crude fiber, 38.97; and ether extract, 2.68. 

A few samples of the freshly cut alfalfa were also taken. The moisture 
content of these varied from 70 to 77 per cent and averaged 72. i per cent 
These variations illustrate some of the difficulties of conducting the 
experiment and should be considered in interpreting the results. The 
range in moisture content can be seen from the percentages given in 
Table I. 


Table I. — Peut nUige of moisiure and dry maiU’r in samples taken at time of stacking 


SamplJ 
No. I 


359 

360 
36a 
3*55 

366 
368 

373 

374 

381 

38a 

3S6 

361 

3*3 

367 
385 


Alfalfa ready lo load 
do 

do 

. . . .do 

... do 

... .do 

... .do 

. do 

do 

.... do 

... .do 

Alfalfa just cut 

. . .do 

do 

do 

do 


Dcscriptioa. 


i 


'i 


Average of .ill 

Average of "ready to load" 


ToUJ 

moisture. 

Dry matter. 

69. 36 

30.64 

7 noS 

2 * 9 S 

66, 94 

33.06 

52 ' 43 

4 :. 5 / 

53 ' 21 

46,-9 

57-55 i 

44. 4 J 

29. 25 1 

"0. 0 

38. 68 1 

6i. ,4! 

50 - 52 ' 

49, 48 

41. 06 

58 . 94 

56. 04 

43 96 

77, 22 

72. 98 

" 1 - 55 

»8- 4 S 

75-22 

■’ 4.;8 

71. 20 

28. So 

69. 49 

30 . 34 

59 - 42 
53 - 28 1 

i 40. 

1 46. ^2 


Tile alfalfa remained in the stack till early winter, v, hen tlic stack was 
measured into four quarters. The plan was to leave one quarter intact 
until early spring. The alfalfa from the three other quarters was used 
in a feeding experiment with steers in which the black alfalfa from this 
stack was compared with good quality green alfalfa and also good quality 
brown alfalfa. Three samples were taken the latter part of December 
from the material and fed to steers. The last quarter was loaded and 
weighed the last part of March, and at whicli time the different kinds of 
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alfalfa present in this last quarter were sampled. It was assumed that 
the last quarter represented the whole stack, so the weights of the 
different kinds of hay removed from the stack were multiplied by four 
to obtain the weight of each kind of hay in the whole stack. 

'phe total weight of hay removed from the stack, the estimated amounts 
of each kind, and the analysis of each kind, based on the samples taken 
the last of March from the last fourth of the stack, are given in Tables II 
and HI- 


Taali: Jl.— Composition of samples of brown and black alfalfa iaken from the stock 


Sa«' 

pie 

No. 

Pale fiF sam- 
pliog. 

IX'siTiptiflu of sample. 

Total 

turc. 

- 

Ash. 

Pro 

teiii. 

Crude 

fiber. 

N’itfo- 

eeii- 

free 

tract- 

Mtlier 

ex 

tract. 




Per cl. 

Per cl. 

Per cl. 






Bl&ckaftaira. charred, inferior quality. 

m ««i 



tl-9t 

7-66 





do 

61- 



ti-rt 


.86 



DUckallalla. good Quality 

6}- 40 

4.60 

6-57 

r<j-6j 

14-00 


‘1. 


, ...do 

S6- j8 





r.o8 



Charred dry. not moldy 

«5- 70 


lO-Ci 






Partly moldy, hut moist, second grade 

4H. ,54 



ir-8.S 





Black alialla, fioul quality . 



9-«6 






From stack bottom, bnd odor 

65. 80 

6- 7( 

4. 64 






A Kalla hay. color and odor good 

$8.17 


(>.l!l4 

14.66 





Dark brown liao, next tocharred por- 









tion 

5- 75 

13-6? 


Jt-47 

40-14 

s6 



Moldy, mostly charred 

.«-« 



lj.«4 

»t-89 




Geecn hay ir<nn outside of stark, good 

$. 03 

JO. 39 


31- 99 



So^ 



3-80 


16.39 











TaBIF- lit , — Weight of dry motkT and chemical conslUuenU of brown and black alfalfa 
Iaken from the stack, compared inih the amounts put into the stack 


Sam- 

ple 

No, 

Beseription of sample. 

Hay. 

Dry 

matter 

Ash. 

Pro 

tein. 

Crude 

fiber 

Nilro- 

gea- 

free 

Oftract 

Ether 

extract. 



Uc. 

Ut. 

lir. 

tJn. 

Lhs. 

Us. 

Us. 

&30 

Charred hay. 

so. 440 

ZJ.lJt 

a.7S9 

3.401 

4.760 

5'9S» 

351 

&9I 

Partly rnoldy hay 

6.040 

4.J37 

I.«77 


1.031 

i.tta 

61 

6cs 

Black hay 

9.0ro 

4:574 

71 1 

87* 

1.503 

1.397 

99 

601 

Stack bottom, bad odor 

1.680 

S7-S 

Hi 


191 

i;s 

17 

604 

Green hay (?) 

6-000 

>■510 

356 

410 



66 


Dark brown hay 




954 

1. 168 

i.lSg 

8S 

6j6 

Moldy andcharred (?)on top of stack . . 


3.619 

774 

962 

693 

1- 132 

S 





438 

s6j 

1.3'7 

i -'64 

30 

608 

Tight brown hay 


7. 1 19 

1. 051 

1. 213 

3.0S7 

a 705 

67 



AS. 140 

48..S06 

8009 

9. iqS 

13.630 

17.037 

7B2 


OtipnaihayHsimtialolbcstack . , .. 

j “1. 4S0 

115 

7.426 

13-819 

*5-500 

31, 2J0 

i.t47 


1,05S 



*583 

4 Sil 

ii.8;o 

14. |6,) 

1.356 


Percentage of loss 


39-07 

<*7-f4 

33. ;i 

46-54 

45-36 

63- 57 




^ 0 Gtiin, This saia of ash is not large roosidering the nature of the experiment aad iheassiamption made 
la the talcuktious. 


LOSSES OF 0RC.\XIC 5IATTER 

The total weight of the partially wilted alfalfa put into the stack was 
171,480 pounds, of which 8o,i 15 pounds were dry matter as determined 
by the average dry-mutter content of all samples, which was 46.72 per cent. 

The weights of the different kinds of material removed from the stack 
(Table 11) toUled 63,uo pounds, of which 48,806 p.)iinds were dry 



